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THE MARINER’S BRIDE. 





BY JAMES H. DANA. 





Ir was a night of tempest. The wind roared, 
the rain dashed, and the neighboring surf thun- 
dered on the iron bound coast, till the frail cot- 
tage seemed to rock in the strife of the elements. 

The young bride stood by the wihdow, pressing 
her face against the pane, and vainly endeavoring 
to pierce the darkness with her dim eyes, from 
which the tears fell hot and fast. 

She had been married but a fortnight, and this 
Was the first absence of her husband. The belle 
of an inland town, she had refused every admirer, 
till the frank manners and handsome person of 
a young fisherman, who had already won a repu- 
tation in his pursuit, accomplished the conquest 
of her heart. 

But of the perils of his avocation she had never 
thought, up to this day, except to take pride in 
the courage and skill which braved them. Now, 
however, the dangers that encompassed him came 
home to her soul in all their magnitude. Every 
fresh wail of the wind seemed his dirge. She was 
beginning to learn what it was to be a mariner’s 
bride. 

“Oh,” she cried, wringing her hands, ‘if he 
would only come back—if he had but staid at 
home—I shall never, never see him again.” 

Once or twice, in the earlier part of the even- 
ing, a neighbor had come in to condole with her, 
knowing she was unaccustomed to this suspense 
and hoping to cheer her up. But their words 
as often increased her alarm, as diminished it. 
Insensibly their conversation would turn to tales 
of wreck and disaster; and, at such narrations, 
the young wife’s tears would flow afresh. Some 
of these well-meaning, but injudicious friends 
were widows, whose garments still told of a re- 
cent bereavement; and at the sight of their dark 
attire, the sufferer turned away with a shudder. 

Her husband should have returned, early that 
morning, and ought, by no means, to have de- 
layed beyond the afternoon tide 
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absence, therefore, coupled with the gale that 
had been raging all day, was well calculated to 
alarm her; and her neighbors, even when they 
uttered words of consolation, felt there was more 
to fear than to hope. 

‘‘James, James,” she cried, passionately, as 
the night wore on, ‘‘do you yet live, or are you 
already numbered with the dead? Oh! is my 
short dream of happiness to be thus broken for- 
ever.” 

The hours wore on. About midnight the gale 
began to abate. When the rain had ceased, and 
the clouds began to dissipate, the young wife, 
unable longer to endure her suspense, left the 
cottage and hurried down to the shore. The 
little land-locked bay was comparatively still, 
but the noise of the surf could be heard on the 
rocks outside; and her heart quaked as she lis- 
tened to the sound. Sitting down on a piece of 
fallen cliff, her shaw] thrown loosely around her, 
she watched the entrance of the tiny harbor, 
where she knew his sail would first appear, if it 
ever appeared at all: but her anxious watch was 
in vain. 

Hour passed after hour. The swell at her feet 
subsided; the wind sank to a calm; the clouds 
slowly dissipated; and the crescent moon, herald- 
ing the approach of day, hung in the western 
sky. Yet still the mariner’s bride watched un- 
rewarded. Her once bright eyes were now sad 
with many tears, and her hair hung damp and 
disheveled over her shoulders. 

“It is in vain—it is vain,” she sobbed, at last, 
after a silence of hours, ‘he will never come 
back. God help me!” 

She fiung herself exhausted on the flinty beach, 
as she spoke, and for a few moments almost 
prayed to die. But the sinful wish was con- 
quered, and after an agony of woe, she rose 
feebly to her feet, intending to return homeward, 
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she wished to escape observation and sympathy, 
in order to weep alone. 

As she cast a last look seaward, something 
danced for 8 moment between her and the glow- 
ing horizon. Was itasail? She sprang upon a 
rock, and shading her eyes with her hand, gazed 
eagerly for the reappearance of that dim, distant 
speck. 

It was a sail. Yes! there it rose.. And now it 
dipped again, beautiful as the wing of a sea-gull. 
Already she had learned to distinguish objects on 
the water, and she knew that this was a fisher- 
man’s sail. 

“Oh! if it is but James,” she cried, eagerly, 
clasping her hands. ‘Father in heaven,” and 
she raised her streaming eyes above, ‘‘let it be 
my husband.” 





Nearer and nearer the sail approached, and was 
now observed heading straight for the harbor. 
Half an hour more of suspense, and then—joy! 
joy!—she recognized her husband’s craft. 

He saw her, as she stood there, and steering 
directly for the spot, was soon at her side and 
clasping her in his arms. ‘‘ Dear one,” he cried, 
‘‘were you so anxious? The storm blew us to 
sea, or we should have been home yesterday. 
But you see I am safe now.” 

‘Thank God,” she said: and then fainted 
away. 

It was the first of many similar trials. Alas! 
how little do wives, whose husbands pursue their 
avocations on land, know of the anxieties of a 
Maginer’s Brive. 
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On, for a home on a “Fairy Ring,” 

Where birds of the brightest plumage sing; 
Where the cocoa bends, and the palm trees wave; 
And the fragrant Pandanus the waters lave; 
’Tis a ring that no jeweler’s hand hath wrought, 
Of gems with which Eastern mines are fraught; 
It circleth the deep with a verdant zone; 

It repelleth the surf with a dirge-like tone; 

That is onward borne to the mariner’s ear; 

And a warning gives of the danger near; 

The ring is formed by a myriad band 

That hath planted the ground-work on sinking land; 
As countless its hues as the stars of night, 

As lovely its shades as the bow of light, 

From the delicate green of the glad Spring-time, 
And the verdant robe of a Southern clime, 

And the glossy Crowfoot’s golden drecs, 

And the orange hues of the Indian cress, 

To the blue that dwells in the violet’s eye; 

And the gorgeous purple of Italy’s sky; 

From the roseate tinge of the almond flowers, 
And the showy white of the orange bowers, 





And the blush that hides in the rose-bud’s heart, 
Ere its petals ope and its hues depart; 

All finely contrasting with shadows deep; 
While far, far down where the sea-weeds sleep, 
The brilliant fish ’mong the branches glide, 

Of the coral bowers where the rushing tide, 
With its constant ebb and a ceaseless flow, 

A sustenance gives and a livelier glow, 

To the puny builders, whose matchless skill 
And unceasing labor a work fulfil; 

So wondrous in form, in extent so vast— j 
So countless the rings ’mid the waves they cast; 

Triumphantly crowning old Ocean’s brow, 

’*Neath chaplets of coral the wild waters bow; 

Where the light canoes ’mid the islets dart, 

With their precious freight from a distant mart, 

Where the tribes repose ’neath the spreading palm, 

And the sea-breeze comes with its freight of balm, 

Where the cocoa gracefully bendeth down, 

With its drooping clusters of chestnut brown, 

Where the flowers bloom in an endless Spring; 

A home! a home on a Coral Ring. 
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On! merry are the bridesmaids 
Among the silk and gold, 

And some admire the orange flowers, 
And some the veil unfold; 

And some try on the magic ring 
And fancy it too wide; 

Oh! wedlock is a merry thing 
For all—except the bride! 








She leaves her home of childhood 
For land, perchance, unknown; 

She must lay by her girlish plays 
To sit and care alone, 

For rover swayed by fancy strange 
Or tyrant numb with pride: 

Oh! wedlock is a glittering change 
To all—except the bride! 
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“Ha! what’s here?” cried the joyous Isabel 
Vane, snatching up a letter which fell from her 
lover’s hat. ‘A billet-doux, I am sure!” 

Mr. Elvington hastened to seize the letter, but 
Isabel was already looking curiously at the super- 
scription. 

“A beautiful feminine hand—ah, Victor!” 
murmured Isabel, turning her sweet face to her 
lover, and raising her soft blue eyes to his, ‘I 
am horribly jealous! Let me read the letter?” 

Mr. Elvington changed color, and in an embar- 
rassed manner extended his hand to Isabel. 

“TI would rather you would not,” said he. 
“Give it to me, Isabel—and, take my word for 
it, that it is nothing of which you have reason 
to be jealous.” 

‘Dear me!” sighed Isabel, ‘you forget that I 
am a woman, and that women are more curious 
than men!” 

‘«But I assure you 

“Take your letter! Don’t make any expla- 
nations, for I know I shall not believe you. For 
my part, I would never receive a letter from a 
gentleman which I would not show to you.” 

Isabel pouted charmingly. 

“Come here, my pretty witch!” cried Elving- 
ton, fondly. ‘‘You must not be jealous. Come, 
you shall see the letter. It was to avoid making 
explanations that I refused you before.” 

Isabel’s face brightened. 

‘*Ah! it is from one of your old flames!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I knew itwas! But who is Diana? 

“You never told me about her,” added Isabel, re- 
proachfully. 

“Tl knew I should be called upon to explain,” 
replied Elvington, with a sad smile. ‘I don’t 
know why I never told you about Diana; but the 
story is not one which I can relate with much 
satisfaction either to you or to myself.” 

‘Oh, let me hear it! Do!” 

** And you will promise not to be jealous?” 

**Ah! you loved her then?” 

Isabel fixed her soft eyes upon her lover’s face 
with an expression of tenderness. 

“Yes, I loved her; but I do not love her now; 
Bel—so do not be jealous. It was before I saw 
you that I was in favor with her.” 

“Then tell me all about her!” 

**Well, since you wish it.. But how shall I 
begin!” said Elvington. ‘It is the story of my 
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first love—a story of boyish passion—that I 
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am about to relate; and I have scruples about 
opening my heart even to you.” 

“T am listening,” said Isabel, folding her 
hands demurely. 

‘“‘Six years ago,” pursued her lover, “I com- 
menced my struggle for distinction. I was then 
in my twentieth year; poor, but ambitious. In 
all the ordinary branches of education I was 
proficient, although my advantages had been 
limited; and confident that, if health was spared 
me, I might go on as well as I had begun, I re- 
solved to undertake the study of Greek. I 
was a tolerably good Latin and French scholar 
already. 

‘‘In a small, pleasant village I taught an 
English school for a livelihood, devoting all the 
time I could spare to my favorite studies. The 
clergyman of the village—a man of sound learn- 
ing—kindly offered to assist me in my Greek, 
and every day I used to go to his house to re- 
cite.” 

‘¢And there you saw Diana!” 

**Yes, Isabel: He was her father. She soon 
became my companion; for she was a girl of 
more than ordinary mtelligence, fine accomplish- 
ments, and agreeable manners.” 

‘« Beautiful?” 

‘Very! She was taller than you, Isabel, but 
not so graceful; with black hair, dark, flashing 
eyes, and a proud, handsome lip—not so sweet 
as yours, Isabel!” said Elvington, with a laugh. 

“Tl know you loved her!” 

“T am sure I did! She made me forget my 
Greek, I soon found myself more attracted by 
the clergyman’s daughter than by his learning.” 

** And she loved you?” 

“Ah! that is another thing! I at first thought 
she hated me. She was proud, and she certainly 
affected to despise me for a time. But I was 
proud, too; and I treated her with such apparent 
indifference, that she never could have suspected 
my devotion had this state of things continued. 

‘«But I made Diana my study; and I soon saw 
that she was not indifferent tome. Half a dozen 
young men of good families and prepossessing 
appearance were paying their addresses to her 
at that time. But I was not jealous. I knew 
that she did not love either of them. It was with 
perfect indifference that I saw them come for 
her, in their fine carriages, and witnessed the 
flattering smiles she bestowed upon them for their 
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pains. In the winter she went sleigh-riding, to 
balls and parties—always without me. Still I 
was not jealous; nor was I, even when she would 
come and sit down by my side, during her father’s 
absence, and praise the accomplishments of her 
splendid beaux. 

‘¢ My apparent indifference cured Diana of her 
pride as exhibited toward me; and we become in 
time very good friends. As her pride vanished, 
so did my indifference; and I was soon well aware 


that she read my heart. We loved each other in, 


silence, but not in secret.” 

‘*You did not tell her you loved her?” asked 
Isabel. 

“No. At that time I could not think of mar- 
riage, and I thought myself very wise and genet- 
ous to hold my peace, and make no declaration of 
love before I could offer her my hand. 

‘‘Thus things continued, until I one day found 
Diana in tears. I had surprised her, and I saw 
that she was angry with herself because I had 
seen her weeping. 

*¢*T have good news for you,’ she said, with 
an unnatural laugh, almost before her tears were 
dry. ‘Sit down. You find me crying on my 
good fortune.’ 

“She fixed her dark eyes upon me with a 
strange look, which made me shudder with fear- 
ful expectancy. 

**¢But perhaps I ought not tell of the honor 
which has been thrust upon me,’ she continued, 


with the same unnatural laugh. ‘But I may tell } 


you since you areafriend. Ha! ha! what would 
you think if I should say Mr. Melvin has pro- 
posed?” 

‘«*Has he?’ I asked, with a calm smile. ‘What 
an honor!’ 

‘*Mr. Melvin was a plain, good-natured sort 
of man, possessed of great wealth, and entirely 
devoted to Diana. But of all her admirers I had 
been least jealous of him. I was not alarmed, 
nor even startled when she told me the news. 

**¢And you have accepted, of course,’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘* «Not yet,’ she replied, casting down her eyes. 

‘«¢You are wrong,’ I continued, soberly. ‘Mr. 
Melvin is an excellent man.’ 

‘¢ «So I think.’ 

«Very wealthy, and he would make any 
woman a good husband.’ 

** «T have been thinking of all that,’ said Diana, 
compressing her lips. ‘So you think I had better 
accept?’ 

“«Certainly.’ 

‘««T thank you for your good counsel. I shall 
follow it, Mr. Melvin,’ said she, with a proud toss 
of her head. ‘He will be here this evening; and 
in three months you will see me his wife.’ 

***Dianal’ 





*¢¢Mr. Elvington!’ 

‘¢*You are not serious?’ 

*¢<¢T am.’ 

««But,’ I said, beginning to be alarmed, ‘you 
are not decided ?” 

‘«¢T was not until I had your opinion,’ replied 
Diana. 

*¢¢And you will marry Mr. Melvin?’ 

‘¢*T shall.’ 

***Diana! you did not think J was in earnest,’ 
I cried, eagerly. ‘I was not. I spoke playfully.’ 

** «You think then I ought not to marry him?’ 

‘**T know you ought not.’ . 

**¢T like your first opinion best,’ said Diana. 
‘I am sorry you have altered it. But what 
objections can you have?’ 

**¢You do not love Mr. Melvin,’ I exclaimed. 

*¢¢ How do you know that?’ 

**¢Do you think I am blind. I am as confident 
of it as of my own existence.’ 

«But he is a good man, and I can learn to 
love him.’ 

‘«*No, Diana! You deceive yourself. You can 
never love him!’ I exclaimed, warmly. 

‘«¢And why not, pray? 

‘¢ ¢Because you love another.’ 

*¢«Sir!’ cried Diana, turning deathly pale, then 
flushing crimson. 

***«Do not be angry!’ 

««¢What do you mean, sir?’ 

**¢T mean what I say; and I speak the truth. 
It will be a sin to marry Mr. Melvin. You love 
another.’ . 

‘«¢You read my heart then better than I can 
read it myself!’ 

‘She spoke contemptuously, but I saw by her 
quivering lip and burning cheek that she felt no 
contempt. 

‘¢*Diana, pardon me!’ I said, carried away by 
the torrent of feeling which the occasion caused 
—‘I do not mean to offend. But you ought not 
marry Mr. Melvin. J forbid it!’ 

*¢¢ You, sir!’ 

‘¢*Since if you will, Diana! although this is 
no time to sneer. I know your heart-——’ 

***Perhaps, then,’ she cried, with a hollow 
laugh, ‘you can tell me who that other is whom 
you say I love.’ 

*¢¢T can!’ 

<< Well, sir?’ 

“TI know not how I had the audacity to answer 
her as I did; but love, fear, and a consciousness 
that I had her affections inspired me, and I ex- 
claimed, 

** «You love me!’ 

“T almost expected to see her rise before me 
in all -her majesty, with an angry brow and eyes 
flashing with indignation, and spurn me from her 
sight. But it was my audacity itself which saved 
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me from the disgrace. She bowed her head and 
turned away her face, trembling with emotion. 

‘‘In an instant I was at her feet. Ah, Isabel! 
I need not repeat to you the language of passion 
which poured from my heart. I offered to give 
up everything for her—to labor and to wait with 
patience—if she would promise to be mine. 

«She wanted time to consider—my declaration 
had been so sudden. That day I was called to 
visit the death-bed of my father. I was absent 
three weeks. When I returned Diana had made 
up her mind. Her father was poor—I was poor— 
and she probably put no faith in love in poverty!” 
said Elvington, bitterly. ‘‘With all her love for 
me she married Mr. Melvin!” 

*¢ And you loved her so well,” murmured Isabel, 
scornfully, ‘‘ you saved only a piece of your heart 
for me!” 

“Ah! you know better than that!” cried Elving- 
ton, tenderly. ‘Diana was never so dear to me 
as Isabel! But hear the sequel to my story. 

“I will not say to you that I did not feel most 
deeply the blow which destroyed all my hopes 
of happiness in Diana. I went no more to her 
father’s house; but I avoided her scrupulously 
from the time she made choice of Mr. Melvin. 

**One day I received a cheek for five hundred 
dollars, accompanied by a brief note, stating that 
a friend, interested in my welfare, and anxious 
to see my talents secure a worthy field, begged 
mé to accept that small sum. There was no 
name to the note—but the handwriting was 
the same as this,” said Elvington, playing with 
Diana’s letter. ‘I sent the check back to her 
without a word of thanks. I was furious. 

‘Mrs. Melvin was a very fashionable lady, 
and she made free use of her husband’s wealth, 
I assure you. They travelled, visited watering- 
places, and gave magnificent parties in their 
house in the city. But I heard from Diana 
through a confidential friend; and I felt a secret, 
wicked joy at knowing that in all her splendor 
she was unhappy, and said that she considered 
the advantages of her wealth and position dearly 
purchased.” 

‘And how long did you feel this sort of 
triumph?” asked Isabel. 

‘*More or less until I saw you,” replied Elving 
ton. ‘I do not love Diana now, and I wish her 
happiness.” 

‘And is she not happy now?” 

“Listen. Six months ago I received a news- 
paper from some unknown person. There was 
no mark upon it, except a cross made with a pen 
over an obituary notice. I read the paragraph 
with natural interest. Mr. Melvin was dead.” 

‘¢Ah!” 

**Do not start, Isabel, nor be alarmed, although 
Diana is a widow.” 





**She loves you still!” 

‘*Well, I don’t blame you for feeling a little 
jealous, my little charmer! But when I assure 
you that I do not intend to visit her, notwith- 
standing the delicate hint contained in this brief 
letter——” 

‘‘ And she is rich, and beautiful still, no doubt!” 
interrupted Isabel, nervously. ‘But do you call 
this a delicate hint? I wonder at you!” she ex- 
claimed, with jealous spite. ‘Here is only one 
line—‘have all my old friends forgotten me?’ 
What does that mean? Then why does she sign 
herself ‘ Diana’—as if she had forgotten the name 
of her late husband? It is no delicate hint; it 
says, ‘come and see your old sweetheart,’ as 
plainly as words could say it! A delicat® hint!” 

Elvington laughed, and expressing his warm 
admiration of Isabel’s ‘‘spunk,” coolly dipped 
one corner of the letter into the flame of the 
lamp, and held it in his fingers as it burned 
away. 

‘‘There!” he said, pleasantly, ‘this is the last 
of Diana. I shall not go to see her, nor do I 
think it probable that I shall hear from her 
again.” 

Elvington was mistaken. Not many days had 
elapsed before he was surprised in his office by 
a tall, majestic figure, richly dressed in black 
and closely veiled, that stood before him on the 
threshold almost before he had heard the sound 
of a footstep. 

The young lawyer bowed politely, and offered 
the veiled lady a chair. 

“‘T saw your name at the door, and could not 
resist a sudden fancy I conceived to come up 
and see you,” she said, seating herself without 
removing her veil. ‘‘You appear surprised!” 

‘¢Mrs. Melvin!” articulated Elvington. 

“T am glad I found you alone,” pursued the 
lady, without appearing to notice his agitation. 
*¢T should not like to have the world see me call 
upon an old friend who has slighted me as you 
have done. I am called proud by the world, 
Victor—I should say Mr. Elvington—does this 
look like pride?” 

**You do me an honor, madam,” replied Victor, 
recovering his self-possession. ‘‘It certainly does 
not look like pride—that you should condescend 
to notice so humble a man as myself.” 

‘‘Humble?” cried Mrs. Melvin. ‘You are 
prouder than I ever was!” she exclaimed, with 
vehemence. 

es!” 

‘Yes, you, Victor Elvington! You have scorned 
me.” 

‘‘Madam——” 

“You refused with disdain a small sum of 
money, which I hoped would do the world some 
good by helping you on in your studies. You 
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have refused to visit me—and even now you will 
not take my hand!” 

So saying, Diana threw aside her veil, and re- 
vealed a face of startling beauty, and brilliant eyes 
that looked as if they would pierce Victor’s heart. 

The young lawyer, happy in his love for Isabel, 
and fearing to place himself again within the 
magic influence of that singular woman, turned 
away his face as children turn their faces from 
the dazzling sun. 

**Victor!”’ cried Diana, with a smile of con- 
scious power, ‘‘ you once had the audacity to tell 
me I loved you! Now I have my revenge by 
telling you that you love me! I know—I know 
you love me, Victor. Deny it if you can!” 

Victof arose with solemn slowness, and turned 
his white face toward the beautiful being who 
had thus come to tempt him. 

“T will not say I am indifferent to you,” he 
replied, in a deep voice. ‘‘No, Mrs. Melvin; re- 
membrance, if nothing more, forbids that. But— 
I love another!” : 

Diana started as if she had been stung. 

*‘Impossible!” she exclaimed, wildly, ‘‘you 
could not forget me! I will not believe that. 
I understand such natures as yours. You can 
never love but once. And you did love me——” 

“You knew it—you loved me—and still you 
married another!” interrupted Victor, almost 
angrily. ‘‘I wonder how you can look me in 
the face again!” 

“TI excuse this rudeness,” she replied, with a 
bitter smile. ‘I deserve it—but consider how 
I dreaded poverty! NowIamrich, Victor. If 
the mightiest potentate on the globe should ask 
to make me his queen to-day I would refuse him. 
I did not know my own heart ¢hen as I do now. 
Victor, Victor! you love me! I knowit! You 
tremble—you cannot look me in the face! Now 
can you doubt my love, when after living in 
aplendor six long and wretched years, I come 
and offer myself to you!” 

Elvington did tremble. He was violently agi- 
tated by the presence of that strange, passionate 
being. He thought of the gentle, devoted Isabel, 
in whose pure love he was so happy, and for her 
sake he wished himself beyond the influence of 
the tempter. 

‘*You are still poor,” pursued Diana, as he 
stood before her, with his hand pressed upon his 
brow. ‘You are beginning to be distinguished; 
but it will be years before ease and wealth will 
be your reward. Then let not pride cause you 
to refuse my offer; take my heart and hand— 
and it will be some consolation for what I have 
suffered during the past six years, to think I am 
at last able to bring you a fortune.” 

Victor’s hand fell to his side, his face flushed, 
and his eyes flashed out with indignation. 





“And do you think,” he cried, ‘that I would 
accept a fortune purchased by such a sin? No! 
I despise the offer. I feel that I do not love you. 
Tempt me no further. You wrong yourself as 
well as me; and you wrong her who is dearer to 
me than riches and fame. And I wrong you both 
to listen to you!” 

“T have deserved this punishment!” mur- 
mured the pale and trembling woman. ‘You 
have triumphed over me—well! I cannot com- 
plain. Excuse my want of modesty in coming 
to you in this manner. It is because I care for 
none but you; and because I would sacrifice any 
thing for your love. Forgive me, and I go!” 

Elvington was much affected; but he was 
strong now in his pride, and in his love for 
Isabel; and the wretched woman went from his 
office, humbled by his noble resolution and manly 
self-respect. 

But Diana recovered something of her pride, 
when she remembered Victor's agitation. 

‘*He does love me,” thought she; ‘“‘he may 
still be brought to yield.” 

She sought out the object of his second love; 
she learned that she was the daughter of a mer- 
chant in moderate circumstances, and that she 
could bring her lover no fortune. 

The worldly woman, deeming that nearly all 
young persons may be actuated by such motives 
as had caused her to marry the rich Mr. Melvin; 
and hoping that her last effort to regain her in- 
fluence over Victor might not be in vain, sought 
an interview with Isabel. 

“Ah, Victor!” exclaimed the young girl, as 
her lover entered the parlor one evening—‘‘ there 
has been such a strange woman here to see me 
to-day!” 

‘Indeed! what was she like?” 

‘*She was tall—dressed in black—very hand- 
some—about twenty-three or twenty-four years 
of age—and very elegant and lady-like in her 
appearance.” 

‘Well? What was there strange about her?” 

‘*Why, she talked so strangely! Ah, Victor! 
now I want you io be a little jealous when I tell 
you what she said!” 

<T'll try!” 

“You laugh! I wonder what you would say 
if I had been carried away by her flatteries! 
Would you think, Victor, she came to tell me 
that some gentleman—she did not say who—has 
been goose enough to fall in love with me!” 

*« Indeed!” 

‘* And one, she said, whose agreeable manners 
and wealth—she laid particular emphasis upon 
his wealth, Victor—were sufficient to win any lady 
—provided her heart was not already engaged.” 

**Ho—ho!” 

“Are you jealous?” 
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“Tell me first what reply you made.” 

* Well—the lady appeared so serious and re- 
spectful that I believed her; and so I told her 
candidly that my heart was already engaged, and 
that no beauty, fine manners, or fortune could 
tempt me to marry any one but you.” 

‘*Of course I’m jealous now—you little witch!” 
exclaimed Elvington, fondly. ‘But what did the 
lady reply?” 

«She wanted me to consider; she spoke of the 
advantages of wealth; she drew romantic pictures 
of fashionable life, which she contrasted with 
love in poverty. But I repeated what I had said 
before, and told her that all her arguments were 
useless, at the same time giving her to under- 
stand that I did not wish to listen to her any 
longer.” 

«And she?” 

‘She seemed disappointed, and went away 
appearing very sad—as if reluctant to give up 
the cause of the young man in whom she was so 
much interested.” 

Elvington smiled. 

‘‘And have you not suspected that the young 
gentleman in question might be a ‘being of the 
mind’ and ‘not of clay?’” he asked. 

‘*What do you mean?” 

‘That the story of your unknown lover was a 
fable——” 

So,” cried Isabel, pouting, ‘‘you think no 





body but you would ever fall in love with your 
silly girl!’ 

‘*Oh, no! But hear my reason, Bel. That woman 
wished to buy you from your allegiance to me.” 

** Victor——” 

‘*Had she found you tractable, her fine pro- 
mises would have finally resolved themselves into 
a bribe of several thousands. And to keep her 
word, she would probably have hunted up a hus- 
band for you whom she would have thrown into 
the bargain. I know her nature——” 

“Ah!” cried Isabel, ‘I begin to see! 
woman was——” *% 

**Diana!” 

Isabel pressed her pretty hand upon her brow. 

** How she must love you, Victor!” 

‘And how I must love you—and how you 
must love me—since nothing can separate us!” 
exclaimed Elvington, clasping the lovely girl in 
his arms. 

Three months afterward they were married. 
Victor, happy in her love, was contented still to 
labor for fortune and fame; and she was never 
jealous of Diana. 

They heard from the latter frequently. She 
was an altered woman. Sorrowing for her past 
follies, but resigned to her fate she secluded 
herself from the fashionable world, and devoted 
her life and fortune to deeds of charity without 
ostentation and pride. 


That 
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Wnuen the dewy ev’ning falls, 

Oft a voice from dream-land calls, 
Soft as streamlet. murm’ring low, 
’Neath the sun’s departing glow; 
Sweet as zephyrs ’mong the flowers, 
Whisp’ring to the dreaming hours; 
Gentle as a harp’s low swell, 
Breathing music’s deepest spell; 
Calming all the cares and strife 

Of this weary, weary life; 

Come the tones so sweetly clear— 
“Dearest brother, I am near!” 


When the midnight, holy, still, 
Lulls the rippling, laughing rill 

To a slumber sweet and mild, 

As that of a dreaming child, 

While the moon’s pure, silv’ry beam 
Rests upon the dimpled stream; 
When the stars look down with love 
From their glitt’ring homes above, 
And each thought would wing its way 
To those realms of endless day; 
Soft come whispers to my ear— 
“Brother, pray, for I am near!” 





When temptation with its guile, 
And its soft, voluptuous smile, 
Strives to win each cherish’d tguth 
Of my wayward, ardent youth; 
When desires fill my soul 

With a winning, strong control, 
And the cup of pleasure, bright, 
Sparkles to my ’raptared sight, 
And my glowing, burning lips, 
From the goblet fain would sip; 
List! a low and plaintive sigh-— 
“Do not, brother, I am nigh!” 


Lov’d one, yes! tho’ far away, 
Thou art near where’er I stray; 
Fate may sever and divide, 

Thou art still my angel guide— 
Thou art treasur’d in my soul, 

And “the love-tide scorns control.” 
Other friends are ’round thee now, 
Other kisses for thy brow; 

Yet I know I’m dear to thee, 

Aye! from dream-land comes to me— 
“Brother, brother, thee I love, 
Meet me in your home above!” 
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IsaBeL did not have toewait long to put her 
plan into execution. At a comparatively early 
hour, that morning, Randolph called. Leaving 
him alone with Alice, she repaired to the library, 
where, soon after, Mr. Vernon came in from his 
forenoon walk. 

He missed immediately the light form of Alice, 
who was usually at hand to give him his slippers, 
and wheel the large chair to the glowing fire. 

“Where is Elsie?” he asked. 

The father never called his eldest daughter 
anything but Isabel, but nearly always employed 
pet names for Alice. 

‘¢Where is Elsie,” he repeated, ‘the idle little 
baggage?” 

‘In the drawing-room with Mr. Randolph.” 

Something in the tone of the speaker made 
him turn and look at her intensely: and the look 
by no means removed the suspicions so suddenly 
aroused. 

‘sWith Mr. Randolph! 
for you too?” 

‘No, sir!” 

‘Isabel, what does this mean?” And he spoke 
excitedly. ‘Is he trying to wheedle Alice into 
an engagement? I have noticed his being here 
a good deal, gut I thought you were his favorite, 
and so gave myself no concern about the matter; 
for I knew you were able to take care of yourself. 
But Alice, young, susceptible thing!—I will go 
into the drawing-room immediately.” 

Isatel, however, interposed. 

“But, papa,” she said, ‘don’t, for your own 
sake, do that. It hasn’t gone as far as you think 
If you disapprove of his visits leave me to manage 
the affair. We women, you know, have a tact in 
such matters.” 

“You are right. I should only make » fool of 
myself.” 

**No, papa, not that. But you might get 
entangled in a quarrel.” 

“The young scoundrel. Trying to entrap that 
poor child, and all for her money.” 

‘«Perhaps not, papa.” 

Mr Vernon glanced keenly at his daughter 
from between his shaggy brows. But the dis- 
simulation of Isabel was perfect. 


Pray did he not ask 





“You need not attempt to defend him,” he 
said, testily. ‘‘He has fascinated all of you, I 
believe.” 

‘*Not me, papa.” 

The smile of scorn, the contemptuous tone— 
how well acted they were! 

He looked at her fixedly, and smiled in turn. 

**T believe you. A poor man you would never 
marry, though he talked poetry by the hour.” 
And he remained silent for awhile, gazing ab- 
stractedly into the fire. Isabel looked at him, 
from under her drooped eyelashes, and her coun- 
tenance grew sinister, fer she divined something 
of his thoughts. He was musing, in truth, on 
the difference between his daughters; and the 
result was not complimentary to the elder. 

At last he looked suddenly up. 

**T leave it to you, but you must act at once,” 
he said, decidedly. ‘‘Go into the drawing-room. 
Alice must not be left alone with him.” 

Isabel rose, and departed. She had no sooner 
left the room, than Mr. Vernon started impatiently 
from his chair, and began walking nervously up 
and down the library. 

‘Poor Elsie, poor child,” he said, ‘I hope 
she does not like the fellow. And yet she is so 
impressible, and the scoundrel is really clever. 
What a fool the old judge was to invest his all 
in that bank stock! These sons of families once 
wealthy are fortune-hunters, every one of them, 
and this fellow is no better than the rest, for its 
Isabel he loves, only he knows he can’t get her, 
the sneaking villain!’ 

For half an hour, the excited old man con- 
tinued muttering, walking to and fro: but finally 
he flung himself again into his chair, and moodily 
gazed into the fire. Once or twice he looked at 
his watch impatiently. 

At last Isabel entered the room, calm, and 
beautiful as ever. 

“Well!” 

*‘ Alice has gone up to her room.” 

‘“‘Humph! And did you tell him?” 

Isabel smiled. 

‘‘Not in so many words, papa. But he under- 
stands nevertheless.” 

“And Alice!” 
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“She is crying, I suspect.” “Little coward!” And Isabel playfully tap- 
Isabel knew her father’s character well, when ' ped her sister’s cheek. ‘‘There, go up stairs 

she hazarded these words. and wash your eyes. I’ll go back to pa and 
“Crying! So she has made a fool of herself. } talk him into a good humor.” 

Curse the dog.” When Alice came down to dinner, her father 
“Nay, papa.” looked up at her at first in his natural manner, 
‘Well, I can’t help it: he’s a pitiful scoundrel: } but her inflamed eyes seemed to recall something 

couldn’t he let the poor child alone? Do you; he had forgotten, and his face grew stern and 

think she loves him?” cold. The poor girl shrank back, and silently 
«You ought to know, pa, how it is with young , took her seat, instead of kissing him as was her 
girls, especially susceptible ones like sis. They ; custom. The meal passed in constraint. Isabel 
think a fancy is a passion: but in a week they : pretended to make efforts to keep up a conver- 
forget all.” ) sation; but it was in vain. Her father answered 
“Do you say so?” He spoke gloomy. He: shortly, and scarcely looked up from his plate. 

did not like to think this of Alice even to console ' Alice could hardly restrain her tears. Once or 

his fears. In his secret heart he had believed | twice she glanced timidly at her parent, but his 

that his darling loved him better than did Isabel; eyes never met hers, and well it was so, for the 
but if this was true of her, she was deceiving ' stern face alone almost made her sob aloud. 
herself. He was not convinced however. As soon as the meal was concluded, Mr. Vernon 

“Do you say so?” he repeated. left the table, instead of lingering over his wine 

“Sister belongs to the demonstrative class, } as usual. The outer door had not closed on him 
you know, papa. She feels, or thinks she feels |} when Alice gave way to hysterical weeping. 
acutely, for a little time. But when she grows; ‘‘Oh! sister,” she sobbed, ‘will he forgive 
older, her character will become steadier of ; me? Do you think he will? Oughtn’t I to give 
course.” up Randolph at once?” 

Again he winced. And yet the words had ‘‘What a foolish child! Don’t you know papa? 


) 


their effect. They hardened Mr. Vernon’s heart ' It will all be over in a week, or would be,” and 
against his offending daughter, and determined | she spoke, as if hesitatingly, ‘“were anger use- 
him to disregard any grief she might*exhibit: ; less.” 


and this was what the speaker desired. The tone, more than the words arrested Alice. 
But had Isabel really spoken to Randolph? ; She checked her sobs partially, and looked ear- 
Not a word. With Alice, however, she had ex- } nestly at Isabel. 
changed a few short, sharp sentences, which had} ‘What do you mean?” 
sent the poor girl in tears to her chamber; for; “If I was in your place I should elope with 
it was part of the scheme to make her embar- Randolph.” 
rassed in her father’s presence, which nothing; ‘Oh! Bella.” 
would effect so well, she knew, as aconsciousness} Alice was white as death. 
of his displeasure. With her usual manner, Alice; ‘‘Yes, for when the thing was done, pa would 
would have been prattling at her father’s knee, } forgive you. But his consent first you never 
and would have destroyed all: there was nothing } will get.” 
Isabel dreaded more than a mutual confidence ‘But it would be so wicked.” 
between them. ‘And yet, if you don’t do it, he’ll maybe forbid 
‘He is very angry,” she had said. ‘Don’t : the thing positively, and then you’ll have to dis- 
trust yourself with a word, or it may lead to an ' obey him openly, or give up Randolph.” 
outbreak: and if he was once to say that you} ‘Qh! I’ll give up Randolph.” And she clasped 
should not have Randolph, I could not, in con- } her hands, 
science, go on.” “Can you?” 
*‘Oh,no,no. I won’t speak atall. And yet how Alice burst into tears afresh. 
shall I go in to dinner, and he looking angry? It «What shall I, shall Ido? It seems so wrong. 
will almost kill me.” And she burst into tears. } And yet give up Randolph! Do you think he 
“Tut, tut, little one,” said Isabel. ‘‘Cheer ) would care much, sister? Would it break his 
up, for all will yet go well. Only follow my } heart?” 
advice. I have told Randolph to come, after} The question was so sudden, so unexpected, 
dinner, when pa is out; and then he and I will } that Isabel started; and again that livid hue 
settle what is best. Pa can’t be angry long overspread her face. It was gone, however, in 
with any one, you know,” and she added, gaily, } a scowl. 
“hurricane-like, its soon over.” *«He would never forgive you. Nor, if I were 
Alice smiled faintly. ‘I hope it will be so,” } he, would I. Only think of it. His happiness 
she said, timidly. depends on your faithfulness; you have no right, 
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you see, to consult yourself solely: pa, too, will 
forgive, which Randolph could not, and should 
not.” 

‘*But would pa forgive? He has been so kind; 
and this seems so wicked: to marry, and not even 
ask him.” 

‘There it is again. Going back over the old 
track. Alice, you were never intended to reason: 
you should leave that to others; and leave it now 
to Randolph and me. Don’t you see? Its plain 
enough. If you elope, pa will be angry at first, 
but he’ll soon receive you back, and we’ll all 
live here happily together. But if you wait for 
his consent, you’ll wait till eternity. Its his 
way.” 

“IT know it.” She spoke despondingly. Then, 
suddenly, she looked up. ‘Oh! if 1 wasn’t such 
a coward, maybe if, 1’d go to pa, and tell him 
my heart would break—his little Elsie’s—he’d 
consent——”’ 

**He’d tell you never to mention Randolph’s 
name again. He’d forbid you ever thinking of 
him.” 

**So he would, so he would,” sobbed Alice, 
burying her face in her hands, ‘‘I think I see 
him now.” 

Isabel regarded her for a moment, 

** Alice,” she said, at last, and she spoke 
soothingly. ‘‘Can’t you trust your elder sister, 


your second mother almost? And if I should 
consent, in your name, to Randolph’s pleadings, 
for I know he will plead for it, will you elope 
with him?” 


‘*T will do what you think best. Yes, yes!” 
And the sobs became convulsive. ‘But oh! how 
unhappy I am.” 

‘*Then come up stairs with me, pet; lie down 
while I read to you; and when Randolph comes 
I’ll talk it all over with him. I only want to see 
you happy.” 

‘Oh! lying words. Oh! wily temptress. Oh! 
sister traitress to the holy tie of sisterhood. 

They went up together: and, while Alice lay 
on the bed, wearied and weeping, Isabel read to 
her—what? Not the Bible. Not that sacred com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
But the wild, impassioned poetry of Shakspeare’s 
impassioned Juliet. 

At last, exhausted by her mental and moral 
struggles, Alice slept, the soft murmur of her 
sister’s voice rising and falling in her dreams, 
like the low sound of a fountain by moonlight. 

When Randolph was announced, Isabel, without 
awakening her sister, descended to see him. 

She found him pacing the drawing-room, to 
and fro, in much excitement. He came forward 
immediately and eagerly seized her hand. 

“I have been unable to keep still for a mo- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘since I left you. Of all things 





suspense is most intolerable to me: I think I 
could meet death itself better than endure the 
doubts of a trial. But how is my sweet Alice?” 

**She is sleeping. The poor child is exhausted. 
Suspense is killing her too.” 

**Ah!” And he began again to pace the room. 
Suddenly he terned to Isabel, took both her 
hands, and gazed eagerly into her eyes. ‘Tell 
us what to do, dear Miss Vernon,” he said. 
‘*My own impulses are to go, at once, to your 
father; to tell him I will wait for Alice even ag 
Jacob did for Rachel; but to beseech him not to 
forbid me to hope. These are my own impulses, 
I say. But dear Alice seems to think that if I 
do this, Mr. Vernon will forbid our meeting; and 
she declares that she cannot, and will not go in 
the face of a direct command of his.” 

At the clasp of those two hands, at the eager 
gaze of those eyes, Isabel’s heart had thrilled, 
and all the woman trembled within her. But 
she remembered all, and hardened her soul. 
Ay! hardened it the more for what was to her, 
though unsuspected by Randolph, the mockery 
of that look and clasp. 

‘Alice is right,” she said. ‘I did but hint 
to papa, this morning, something of the truth, 
and he would have broken into the drawing room 
at once. You may imagine what would have 
happened.” 

The eyes of Randolph flashed, and the hot 
blood mounted to his forehead. How Isabel 
exulted at these signs of the rage and shame of 
a heart only less proud than her own! He 
seemed about to speak, but bit his lip, and was 
silent, dropping her hand, however, and striding 
up and down, like a chafed lion, till he had partly 
conquered his anger. 

‘*T am of as good blood as he is,” he said, at 
length. ‘I was once as rich. In ten years I 
shall be famous, as I feel here,” and he struck 
his forehead with his clenched hand. ‘God, 
what a curse it is to be poor!” 

In a few moments, however, he grew entirely 
calm. He stopped before Isabel, who looked 
half displeased, and drew herself coldly up. 

‘¢*Pardon me, dear Miss Vernon,” he said. ‘I 
forgot that I was speaking of your father. But 
oh! you don’t know, you can’t know the tortures 
of a proud spirit, beset with poverty. There, 
you forgive me. I see you do. It is like your 
noble nature. And now complete your kind- 
ness,” and he sat down by her again, ‘‘and ad- 
vise us what to do. There is not one out of a 
thousand who has a clearer judgment.” 

She returned his gaze calmly and impertur- 
bably, not a muscle of her face flinching. And 
yet what a whirlpool of emotions—love, revenge, 
hate, conflicting with and stimulating each other 
—raged in that relentless bosom! Only, for one 
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moment, a darkness passed over her face, like 
the shadow cast by the swift wing of the lost 
archangel. — 

How little Randolph suspected the truth! How 
sternly, if he had, he would have turned from 
her! But giving himself up, unsuspectingly, to 
her guidance, he listened, as she said, 

*“T cannot, you know, advise you, Mr. Ran- 
dolph. Only this suspense, as I told you, will 
kill Alice if protracted. I think she and you 
ought to decide for yourselves. But,” and she 
hesitated, then hastily resumed, “from what I 
know of pa, he is, I think, more likely to forgive 
an elopement than to grant his consent.” 

Again the face of Randolph flushed, and his 
eye flashed. He muttered as in a soliloquy, 

‘‘Anelopement! And yet that seems so mean. 
To steal into a man’s house and betray his con- 
fidence by running off with his daughter. 

Isabel glanced at him covertly, triumphing in 
these visible pangs. 

At last Randolph addressed her again. 

‘*Won’t it be better for me to risk an appeal 
to your father? Our families used to be inti- 
mate, and he ought to know,” he spoke proudly, 
‘that a Randolph could not stoop to be a for- 
tune-hunter. I don’t ask for Alice’s hand now. 


She is willing to wait till I have earned fame 
and fortune; and with such a prize in view I will 


work as never man did before. 

The exulting look, the lofty words, how grand 
they were! Isabel loved him more passionately 
than ever, and loving, hated him the deeper: and 
so grew deadlier in her resolution for revenge. 

She shook her head; but said, ‘‘try pa, if you 
think best. Only, in that case,” and she held 
out her hand, ‘‘let me bid you farewell now, for 
I shall never be allowed to see you again, much 
less poor Alice.” 

Randolph did not take the proffered hand. He 
gazed gloomily into vacancy, silent and abstracted 
for awhile, and then, suddenly starting up, cried, 
‘it must be, after all. I see that you have the 
coolest judgment of any of us.” 

Isabel looked up with one of her old smiles. 

“IT do not advise this step, remember! I 
cannot, much as I love Alice, recommend it. At 
most I can only tacitly consent.” 

Randolph stopped before her, ‘‘I shall never 
forget your kindness,” he said, feelingly. 

He paused a few moments, and then resumed, 

‘*Will you talk to Alice forme? I hope she 
also will see the necessity of anelopement. And 
it ought to take place at once. Your father 
might, even to-night, forbid her even to speak to 
me again. Dear Miss Vernon, will you complete 
the obligations, under which I lie to you, by 
closing this?” 

“I really ought not. But I cannot see Alice 


killed outright. I can plead, too, for you, with 
pa, after the thing isdone. Well, well, I suppose 
I must. Only,’ and she rose with a gay smile, 
«don’t you and Alice look so sorrowful, for such 
things happen every day: ‘the coure of true 
love,’ you know, ‘never did run smooth.’ I will 
be back directly.” 

She soon reappeared with Alice, the latter 
blushing and hanging back, the tears starting in 
her eyes. Isabel left the lovers together, first 
‘kissing his sister, and whispering in her ear, 
‘¢cheer up, all will go right yet, only don’t begin 
an engagement by disobeying your liege lord.” 

Half an hour after, Randolph left the house, 
and Alice tripped lightly up stairs. Isabel was 
waiting for her in their own room. 

‘Bella, dearest,” she cried, flying in, and 
flinging her arms around her sister’s neck, ‘‘it’s 
all fixed, and so nicely too—I didn’t think of the 
plan till George suggested it. The elopement I 
would not hear of; it seemed too wicked to pa; 
and George, I don’t think, thought it exactly 
right either: so he proposed at last that we 
should be privately married. I to come home 
here immediately after, and the secret is to be 
kept: but, by-and-bye, when George becomes 
famous, as you know he will, he is to claim me. 
Pa, you see, can’t call him a fortune-hunter 
then——” 

‘««But,” said Isabel, sharply, for this scheme 
threatened to thwart her revenge, ‘“‘why a con- 
cealed marriage? You might as well leave things 
as they are.” 

‘Oh! no,” and Alice blushed rosily, even 
though she turned aside her face, ‘‘for George 
would not have been contented. But he says if 
I am married to him, he can do without seeing 
me, for a whole year at a time, if necessary— 
that he won’t get jealous—you know, Bell, what 
men are!” 

Isabel answered coldly, though she began to 
see already how this private marriage, properly 
divulged, would answer her ends as well as an 
elopement. ‘Well, Alice, you know best, and I 
am glad to see you happy. Only you mustn’t 
ask my advice. For your sake and George’s, I 
must be able to tell pa that I was not a party to 
it, or else, you know, all I can say will have no 
effect on him.” 

For an instant Alice looked earnestly at her 
sister. To her pure heart, to know of the affair, 
yet conceal it, was the same as being actively a 
party to it: and, for a moment, a half-formed, 
suspicion, she hardly knew of what, flashed across 
her mind. But it passed as quickly as it came. 
Isabel, however, understood that fleeting expres- 
sion; and it stung her with rage. 

‘That is just like you, always good to your 
poor Alice.” And now only joy, and sisterly 
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affection shone in the face of the speaker. ‘But 
I must go. I promised George to meet him in 
half an hour, so that I might be back before pa 
comes home. Oh! if I could only have you with 
me.” 

Isabel assisted to arrange Alice’s shawl, tied 
the bonnet strings, and then, telling the flurried 
girl, she never looked prettier, gaily pushed her 
out of the chamber door, jestingly saying she 
should send to the confectioner’s, and have some 
private bride-cake ready for her return. 

But when that light form had floated, like a 
summer cloud, from out the room; when Isabel, 
looking suspiciously around, saw herself really 
alone; then the smile faded, and a gleam of bitter, 
bitter hate rose'to her countenance, gradually 
overspreading it. Not a word, however, passed 
the rigid lips. She did not move from her seat 
either. But there she sat, livid and stone-like, 
scarcely seeming to breathe, with no outward 
sign of emotion but a nervoug clasping and un- 
clasping of the fingers of her right hand, which 
rested on a little work-table beside her. 

The twilight was closing in, when Alice re- 
turned. The excitement, which had supported ; 
her when she went out, had now fled; her cheek 
was pale as death; and her large eyes had a 
wild, frightened look. She rushed up to Isabel, ' 
flung herself on her knee, and throwing her arms } 
about her sister, burst into tears. 

“Oh! its done, its done, but I wish I was} 
dead,” she sobbed. ‘I feel like a thief coming 
back here.” 

‘You are nervous. All brides are, Alice. 
Come, look up, don’t be down-hearted, bathe ; 
your eyes, here’s my bottle of sal-volatile. Re- } 
collect, you have to meet papa at tea directly, 
and if you don’t compose yourself, he may ask , 
ugly questions.” , 

And so, with words and caresses, the arch- 
traitoress soothed her sister, till Alice only sob- } 
bed, now and then, like a child that has cried ; 
itself to sleep. 

*¢Oh! if I had known howI should have felt,”’ } 
said Alice, ‘‘I never could have undertaken it. 
The church was so empty and cold; everything , 
was so strange; it was away off in the suburbs, 
lest we should be known. And then the rector 
was so long in making out my certificate.” 

**T never saw one. Where is it?” 

Alice drew it from her bosom. Isabel walking 
to the window, pretended to read it. 

*“‘Tt’s too dark,” she said. ‘I must wait till 
we retire. And there is pa’s key in the front 
door.” She returned the paper to Alice as she 
spoke. ‘I will hurry down to meet him, or he 
will be coming up here. Wash your eyes well, 








before you follow.” 
Alice entered the tea-room like a condemned 


criminal, for she felt that her father’s eyes were 
on her: and she could not meet them. 

The evening passed miserably. On every side 
there was constraint. It was, therefore, a relief 
to Alice, when the clock struck the hour for 
retiring. Mustering all her courage, she ap- 
proached her father, as usual, to proffer a good 
night kiss. But he only bent his forehead to 
her gravely, instead of offering his lips. Poor 
Alice restrained herself till she left the room. 
But the events of the day had been too much’ for 
her; her whole nervous system was shattered ; 
and when she gained her own chamber, she flung 
herself on the bed and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking. 

Isabel hung over her, endeavoring to console 
her, now with words, now with caresses. At 
last, Alice grew more composed. 

‘*T will leave you for a minute, dearest,” said 
Isabel. ‘I left my work-box down stairs.” 

It was not for her work-box only that she 
went; but to execute a plan, which she had been 
resolving all the evening. She knew that her 
father’s custom was to visit the smoking-room, 
after she and Alice had retired, and having 
smoked his cigar, to return for a few minutes 
to the library, to see that all was right before he 
himself sought his chamber. She had observed 
that Alice, in her nervous excitement, had re- 
turned her marriage certificate to her bosom. 
If this document could be obtained, and placed 
on the library floor, as if dropped there, it would 
meet her father’s eye: and then the explosion, 
which Isabel calculated on, would be sure to 
occur, without any apparent agency of her own. 
But how was the certificate to be obtained with- 
out suspicion? From this dilemma, she was re- 
lieved by the hysterical emotion of Alice. While 
caressing her sister, she had extracted the cer- 
tificate from the bosom of the unconscious girl; 
and it was to deposit the fatal document on the 
floor of the library, that she now descended. 

In a few minutes she reappeared, work-box in 
hand. Alice was still sobbing on the bed, and 
did not observe the deadly pallor of her sister’s 
cheek. Isabel knew that the denouement might 
be expected every instant, and her whole frame 
trembled with nervous excitement. 

* Alice dear,” at last she said, feeling that she 
must say something, or shriek. 

Her voice was thick and husky. The poor, 
wearied girl, however, did not notice this; but 
looked up, with a sad, oh! such a sad air. 

“You had better undress, love,” continued 
Isabel, ‘‘sleep will compose your nerves. Shall 
Jun”? 

But her words were cut short, by her father’s 
voice, speaking loud and angrily, followed by his 
steps hastily ascending the staircase. 
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Alice seemed to have an intuitive sense of her 
peril, though ignorant of its immediate cause, 
and springing to her feet, fixed her large eyes in 
terror on the door, like those of a frightened fawn. 

«Oh! Bella,” she cried. But her tongue clove 
to her mouth ; she could not go on; and pressing 
both hands on her heart, she stood pale and trem- 
bling, her lips parted, the perspiration starting 
on her forehead. 

Isabel was unnaturally calm. The crisis, whose 
approach had so unnerved her, found her, now 
that it had come, hard as adamant. 

Nevertheless she did not speak. It was but a 
moment before the angry parent, pouring forth 
a torrent of oaths as he came, reached the door, 
which he burst open with a single blow of his 
foot. 

Neither of his daughters had ever seen him as 
he looked then. They knew he had violent pas- 
sions, for he had occasionally been angry at the 
servants; but even Isabel caught her breath, on 
beholding him now. 

He rushed up to Alice, thrusting aside the 
elder daughter, who would have interposed; and 
seizing the offender with one arm, rudely shook 
her, while he held her marriage certificate up 
before her astounded eyes. 

**What—what—does this mean?” And he 
shouted, rather than spoke, stammering with 
rage. Indeed his whole demeanor was that of 
amaniac. ‘‘Speak—are you dumb——” 

Alice’s first action, on seeing the fatal paper, 
had been instinctively to place her hand in her 
bosom, where she had supposed the certificate 
to be. Not finding it there, her lips had parted 
as if to shriek; but no sound came from them, 
for terror paralyzed her. 

Her father shook her more violently than 
before. 

‘Answer me—I’ll have an answer—is this 
true ?—are you really married ?” 

Still she could not speak. She only gazed, 
wild with fear, at the livid face of her parent. 

Suddenly he flung her from him: and turned 
sternly to Isabel. 





**T found this on the library floor,” he said. 
“Tt is a certificate of marriage between that girl 
and her paramour——” 

“Oh! father——” began Isabel. 

But he silenced her by a gesture, and went on, 
after a bitter oath, 

‘From this moment I disown her. Hereafter 
she is no child of mine. I will not turn her 
into the street at this late hour, but to-morrow 
morning, the earlier the better, get her clothing 
together, put her and it into a hackney-coach, 
and send them to that mercenary scoundrel.” 

Alice started forward at these words, with a 
courage born by despair, and flinging herself at 
her father’s feet, endeavored to clasp his knees. 

“Oh! papa——” 

But he hurled her from him. 

‘“‘Damn you,” he said, and the words were 
like the snarl of a wild beast, ‘do you think you 
can wrong me in this way, and then, with a few 
tears and pretty speeches, cozen me into for- 
giving. Never, so help me God!” 

With a moan, as when the arrow pierces the 
heart of a dove, Alice fell back rigid, and appa- 
rently dead. 

Isabel rushed toward her. Even the cruel 
heart of the elder sister, the author of all this 
misery, was moved. 

‘*You have killed her,” she cried, kneeling, 
and looking up at her father, ‘‘oh! how could 
you——”’ 

Mr. Vernon had staggered, his hand on the 
door-knob, his face lately so livid now pale as a 
sheet. But seeing Alice stir, he recovered him- 
self. 

“Not a word.” He scowled at Isabel, as he 
spoke, as though he would disown her too, if she 
gave him the slightest excuse for it; and then, 
after a pause, he added, ‘‘remember, she goes 
to-morrow.” 

Closing the door behind him with a bang, he 
descended the stairs and entered the library, 
where Isabel heard him walking to and fro, till 
long after midnight. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CASSEL. 


BY W. B. 


Tue highway of this world is set with thorns, 

O’er which poor pilgrims still must journey on; 
There are who walk it shod with iron sense, 

That crushes opposition like a vice, 

And puts aside the ready points like twigs 

Pressed backward in the woodlands by a child. 
There are who seem buoyed upward by some power 
Above the level of affliction’s range, 





Until their term be run, and then they fall 

Into the bosom of the angel Death. 

And there are some whose tender feet are pierced 
Evermore deeper by the rugged path, 

Whose softness and whose beauty high invite 

The cruel spoiler to his unarmed prey; 

As the swift hawk, high poised in the sky, 

Swoops when the dove floats past on silvery wings. 





LINA THORNTON’S HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY CARRY 


A HAPPY woman was dear, fussy Mrs. Whar- 
ton, as she walked over the magnificent velvet 
carpets, picking up a tack here and there, left 
by the upholsterers; drawing the lace window 
curtains in more graceful folds; or arranging 
and rearranging the dijoutrie on the tea-poys 
and eteger. 

Yes, she was in the most blissful state of 
excitement. The grand wish of her life was 
accomplished, for Lina, her pretty daughter 
Lina, was actually married, and married too 
into ‘‘one of the first families.” Upon the 
achievement of so great an object, the mamma 
had coaxed the papa into buying a handsome 
house in the fashionable quarter of the city, 
and to give her carte blanche for furnishing it. 

Lina had plead in vain, in her sweet way, 
for a smaller home;—‘‘what did Frank and 
herself want with such an immense place, and 
only two of them?” asked she, with a smile 
and a blush, as visions of a cozy little house, 
illumined by the rays of the honeymoon, rose 
before her. 

But it was of no use. Her daughter, without 
an effort, had here an opportunity of quietly 
stepping within the charmed circle of the aristo- 
cracy par excellence, which the mother had only 
dared to long for; so poor Lina was to be vic- 
timized with a big house, that it might in some 
degree compensate to the terrible world, for the 
parvenue blood she brought into it. 

Lina had sometimes wished that Frank Thorn- 
ton had been just a Jittle poor, that she might 
have made some sacrifice for him, but unfortu- 
nately for Lina’s romantic, loving, little heart, 
he was a lawyer with a handsome inheritance, 
and nearly as rich as herself. He had married 
her for pure love. 

Mrs. Wharton was now anxiously awaiting the 
return of the young couple from their bridal 
trip; for she had a great surprise in store for 
Lina. 

The pretty young bride at length arrived and 
declared the arrangement of the house perfect; 
**but,” said she, with a rueful face, on her way 
to the kitchen, ‘oh, mamma, these servants, 
what shall I do?” : 

But as she opened the door, with what a cry 
of delight did she recognize black Nancy, her 
mother’s cook. 

Nancy’s grey colored handkerchief was wound 





STANLEY. 


around her head in the most picturesque folds; 
her dark blue dress was perfectly glossy with 
ironing, and her snowy linen apron had under- 
gone all the complicated mysteries of folding, of 
a Newport napkin. 

As Lina entered, Nancy dropped one of her 
best curtsies, and her deep, contented laugh 
could be heard over half the house, as she said, 
“IT guess you didn’t ’speck to see me here, Miss 
Lina, did you? But Misses thought you didn’t 
know nuffin’ ’t all, honey; so you sees, she gied 
me up to you. How you like it, Miss Lina? ha! 
ha!” 

Lina’s heart was at rest now. There would 
have to be no ordering of breakfast, dinner, or 
supper. Nancy was as regular as clock-work, 
and knew everybody’s appetites better than they 
did themselves. 

In the midst of Lina’s delight, however, she 
thought of her father. ‘But, mamma,” said 
she, ‘‘ what will papa do without Nancy? I am 
afraid he will never have another dinner to suit 
him, he is so very particular, you know. And 
then no one can dress terrapin or lobster to suit 
him hd 

“Tt will be a great deal easier for me to in- 
struct a cook than yourself, Lina, and your father 
seemed perfectly willing to part with Nancy,” 
said her mother. 

In the mornings, Lina might be seen through 
the open windows of the parlor, arranging the 
drapery of the curtains, altering the position of 
a lounging chair, or dusting the knick-knacks 
with a brush of gay feathers, her little hands 
encased in a pair of white, cast-off gloves, which 
she had worn at the Opera, or a party the evening 
before. And poor Lina called this housekeeping. 

One morning, when Mrs. Thornton was dressing 
to go out, Nancy knocked at her chamber door, 
and as Lina admitted her, she observed with 
some trepidation, that the handkerchief around 
her head stood an inch or two higher than usual. 
This was ominous. Nancy’s handkerchief always 
rose with her courage. 

“Mr. Thornton and you ’s going travelling 
this summer, ain’t you, Misses?” said the cook. 

‘Yes, Nancy, but I cannot tell when, pre- 
cisely,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, Miss Lina, I thought if you could ’range 
it so as to go next week ’t would suit all hands; 
for you sees, honey, I wants to go to camp-meeting 
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then, over de river. There’s been a great re- 
vival in our church, and Mr. Parker, he says we 
ought to do all we can to keep it up.” 

“Well, Nancy, but I do not know that Mr. 
Thornton can leave home then; I will ask him, 
though.” 

«Yes, Miss, if you please, Miss. I ’spose I 
could git somebody to stay in my place for a 
week, but then you sees they would be strange 
to your ways; and bless your heart, honey, you 
couldn’t teach ’em; you don’t know no more ’n 
a little kitten yourself.” ” 

Lina felt this to be true, and in despair said 
she would endeavor to arrange it so that they 
should be from home during Nancy’s absence; 
for she found she was determined to go. 

“Thank you, Miss; I believe Betsey, she’s a 
going too; for we thought Jane might do the 
chamber work; for a waiter-girl don’t have 
much to do.” 

**T have no objection, Nancy, if Mr. Thornton 
and myself go away.” 

Nancy made a deep curtsie and left the room, 
while Lina put on her bonnet and hurried to her 
mother’s. 

“Oh, mamma, what shall I do?” exclaimed 
she, ‘* Nancy says she is going to camp-meeting, 
and Betsey too; and that Frank and myself had 
better go away at the same time. She seems to 
have made up her mind about it, so there is no 
use of endeavoring to bribe her out ef it.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Wharton, ‘if 
Nancy has made up her mind, she will go, so 
you had better give your permission the best 
way you can; she is too valuable a woman to 
lose. I had to compromise with her myself, 
sometimes. We are going out to ‘the place,’ in 
a day or so, or else Frank and yourself might 
come here, if his business detains him in town.” 

Lina went home, and nervously awaited her 
husband’s arrival. He quieted her troubles, 
however, by saying he could easily leave his 
business at the time, so that Nancy and Betsey 
could go to camp-meeting, and Jane stay and 
take care of the house. 

But alas for Lina’s calculations! Nancy and 
Betsey had but fairly started, and Lina put on 
her travelling-dress for her own departure, when 
Frank entered with a vexed air. 

“Lina,” said he, ‘‘I fear we shall not be able 
to go till to-morrow or the day after. There is 
some most unexpected business which must be 
attended to. I am sorry, dearest, but one day 
can’t make much difference.” 

So reasons a man. Lina’s face grew perfectly 
blank. What should she do? ‘Probably Jane 
can cook a very simple dinner,” thought she, so 
down stairs she hurried. 

But Jane looked grum. She did not fancy 





being left at home, “‘when Nancy and Betsey 
were pleasuring.” 

**And as to a custard, Mrs. Thornton,” said 
she, after Lina had given her orders, ‘*I never 
made one in my life. If you will show me how, 
ma’am, maybe I could do it,” continued she, in- 
solently, for she well knew that Lina knew no 
more about making a pudding than Queen Vic- 
toria did. 

Lina said she was too busy; so they went 
without a dessert that day, and dined off a salad; 
half cooked potatoes, and a burned beefsteak. 

Frank's business still detained him in the city; 
and in a couple of days Jane was in open rebel- 
lion. 

‘*She wasn’t a going to be made a nigger slave 
of for nobody,” said she to Lina, one morning, 
after she had been injudiciously asked to sweep 
the halls, scrub the front steps, go to market, do 
the chamber-work, cook the dinner, and run of 
errands. 

Lina never for a moment thought she was 
giving to one girl the work three.had been 
accustomed to do. 

‘“*T guess she thinks I’m a slave from Georgy,” 
muttered Jane, as Lina left the room. 

Frank entered at that moment. ‘Jane how 
dare you to speak so.of your mistress,” said he, 
“If you do it again, remember, you leave the 
house.” 

**T guess I’ll leave any how. It’s a most time 
when the men comes a cotting about,” was the 
reply. 

Frank almost chol:ed with anger. ‘If you are 
not out of this house in ten minutes time I will 
kick you out,” he said, with some effort of calm- 
ness. 

«Oh, Frank, how could you?” asked Lina, with 
tears, after Jane had gone. ‘What shall we do? 
Mamma is out of town, and the house closed. 
And where to get a soul to do the work I don’t 
know.” 

“‘Why, my dear, don’t let that trouble you. 
There are hundreds of servants to be had. You 
know there are applications at the door every 
hour of the day.” 

But Lina had an instinctive idea that servants 
were not so easily to be had, particularly if they 
were wanted very much. 

Mr. Thornton dined at a restaurant that day, 
and Lina’s fare was nothing more substantial 
than a piece of spong cake and some preserves. 

At last the Intelligence Office was thought of, 
and, as Frank had predicted, scores of girls called 
in want of places. 

But Lina was no better off. Some were un- 
willing to take a situation for so short a time. 
Another who “‘ wasn’t bounded to go to service,’’ 
wanted ‘the privilege of two afternoons with 
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tea,” in the week. Another said she couldn’t 
think of cleaning the front. She had always 
lived with quality folks, who had a man to do 
that. Others had all the virtues under the sun, 
but when they found they would have all the 
work to do in so large a house, for four or five 
days, ‘‘ guessed the place wouldn’t suit.” 

There was no prospect of getting away either; 
for Frank’s business became more complicated 
than he had anticipated; so poor Lina cried her- 
self to sleep that night, after forgetting to close 
the house before retiring. 

The next morning she arose, utterly sick with 
worriment. Her husband and herself had gone 
to a confectioner’s and got coffee and muffins the 


night before, but she felt ashamed of not being 


able to get one meal herself. ‘I surely can 
make a cup of coffee,” thought she, as she was 
selecting a dress suitable to play kitchen-maid 
in. Her wardrobe was full of morning dresses, 
which a countess might have envied, got up fora 
dejeuner at Saratoga, but there was not one which 
would look quite in place in her kitchen. At 
last she fixed upon a white cambric, elaborately 
trimmed with edging, worth at least a dollar and 
a half a yard, as the plainest of the set, and tying 
a black silk apron over it, she noiselessly slipped 
out of the room. 

Lina had dressed very quietly in order not to 
awake her husband, yet she felt vexed enough 
to cry when she found he still slept on; it seemed 
such an utter disregard of her troubles. 

But when she reached the kitchen she sat 
down in despair. The fire in the range had 
been neglected, and was entirely out; she knew 
as much about kindling one in Etna, as there. 
At length Lina espied in an out kitchen a small 
furnace, which had been bought for Nancy’s pre- 
serving. She thought there was a barrel of 
charcoal in the cellar, and had a vague idea that 
it ignited easily. 

She was not particular now about her hands, 
and after putting the coal on the hearth, she 
wiped them on her dress. A match was now 
applied to the charcoal, but of course without 
effect; it was repeated over and over again with 
no better success. Lina then got some paper, 
but the paper burned out before the coal kindled. 

She gave it up in despair, and sat down on the 
hearth, white wrapper and all, and took a hearty 
cry. 

The kitchen blinds were turned, and Lina had 
been watched from an upper window of the next 
house, by the chamber-maid, with both pity and 
amusement. 

‘* Bridget, I say,” called the girl to another 
servant, ‘‘can’t you go in next door and make 
a fire for the poor little cratur there, that’s 
crying her eyes out, jist? Sure she niver did 





a hand’s turn in her life! 
her!” 

Lina overheard the conversation, and in a few 
minutes the good-hearted Irish girl knocked at 
the back gate, and when it was opened she said, 
with the delicacy of good feeling, ‘‘I knew, mam, 
your girl had left you, so I thought I would jist 
step in and see if I could make a fire, or any 
thing, as I thought you didn’t look very strong, 
like.” 

Lina thanked her from the bottom of her 
heart, and stood watching the operation with 
more anxiety than she had evinced when trying to 
catch the Scottish step from her dancing master. 

**Can you tell me of a girl I can get for a few 
days, till my own comes back?” she asked of 
Bridget. 

‘*I know of one, mam, but she isn’t jist used 
to the ways in this country; she has never lived 
at service, mam.” 

‘*No matter for that,” was the reply, ‘if 
she can only make fires and coffee, and do the 
roughest part of the work, I shall be satisfied.” 

‘“‘Now, mam, if you will tell me where the 
kettle is I will fill it, for it will be too heavy jist 
for the likes of you to lift.” 

The kettle was filled and put on the fire; and 
Bridget departed, promising to send a servant to 
Mrs. Thornton that afternoon. 

Whilst Lina was arranging the table the bell 
rung, and on opening the door the baker stared 
at the blackened face which presented itself to 
him. 

Lina reached out her hands for the bread, but 
observing the color drew them back, and held up 
her black silk apron for it. 

‘The tally, too, mam, if you please.” 

**I do not know anything about it, you must 
wait till my girls come home,” said Lina, ready 
to cry again. 

The next ring brought the milk-man, and the 
worried little housekeeper flew into the kitchen, 
and got a couple of vegetable dishes to hold a 
quart of milk and a few cents worth of cream. 

The closets were now rummaged for the coffee, 
and as soon as it was ground, Lina hastened to 
pour the water upon it, for she thought her fire 
was already showing symptoms of going out. 
The kettle upset on her feet, but as it was not 
nearly boiled there was no damage done. The 
pot was put on the fire, and Lina went up to 
awaken her husband. He did not notice her 
swollen eyes, but the white dress blackened with 
coal, and the black apron whitened with the dry 
flour from the bread, presented such a spectacle 
that he broke into a hearty laugh. This was too 
much. Hadn’t he been sleeping comfortably 
whilst she was worrying her life out; and Lina 
cried again harder than ever, 
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Frank soothed her as well as he could; asked 
her why she had not called him; and said he had 
no doubt he should enjoy a breakfast without 
meat just as well as if he had it. 

Now Frank loved a cup of good coffee above 
all things; so he watched it as Lina poured it 
out, with some anxiety. It did not look very 
promising, to be sure, and when he had tasted 
it he thought it better to take the whole at one 
swallow. 

Lina’s appetite had gone completely. Cooks} 
are’ proverbially small eaters. She suspected, 
however, that the coffee was not remarkably 
palatable when Frank pushed his chair away, 
having taken only one cup. But he declared h 
‘was not hungry that day, though the coffee was } 
delicious.” 

Frank’s dinner was again taken at a restuarant, 
and his wife’s consisted of bread and butter, and 
fruit. 

In the evening Bridget’s friend made her ap- 
pearance. She could make fires, boil potatoes, 
and ‘‘do the rough,” but there her abilities: 
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ceased. Very willing, but very stupid. The 
eggs for breakfast wouldn’t cook soft for her; a 
delicious pudding, made by Bridget—who run in 
now and then to show her friend—was boiled in 
a pot of soup ‘“‘to give it a flavor, jist;” peas 
cooked in the pod; and blunders enough com- 
mitted to have driven Nancy mad. 

Lina declared if she ever had a daughter, she 
should learn cooking before she did her letters; 
and when Nancy and Betsey returned, whom 
their mistress could almost have kissed for joy, 
Lina set busily, indefatigably to work to learn 
housekeeping. 

When that great event was accomplished, and 
not till then, did Frank tell his wife that once 
upon a time he had been obliged to take a second 
breakfast at a confectionary, because neither the 
kettle nor the coffee had boiled at home. 

Ling, too became remarkably contented with 
her lot; she now had no wish to be ‘‘just a little 
poor;” for though she could take the care of the 
house upon herself, it must be confessed also that 
she never did like it., 





I AM DREAMING. 


BY GEORGE H. BANISTER. 


I am dreaming, fondly dreaming, 
Dreaming o’er the blissful past, 

Dreeming of those loves and fancies, 
All too beautiful to last. 

They are landmarks in my journey, 
Down the fickle stream of life, 

They were real once—those fancies— 
For my heart knew naught of strife. 


I am dreaming of my Angie; 
How together we have strayed, 
*Neath the silvery rays of even, 
Down the vine-arched forest glade. 
I am dreaming how the fairies 
Danced within those eyes of blue, 
Darting forth their love-lit glances, 
Like the sunlight on the dew. 


I am dreaming, sadly dreaming, 
Of those happy hours by-gone, 
But a spirit whisper tells me, 
They have not forever flown. 
Far away in climes Elysian 
Are those hours of youthful love, 
Treasured with angelic fondness, 
By a myriad throng above. 


Every day, and hour, and moment, 
Every thought, and word, and deed, 
Shall be treasured as a witness, 





Till this spirit shall be freed. 


Then our youthful loves and fancies, 
Fresh from angel’s care shall come, 

And with words of sweet affection, 
Bid us welcome to our home. 


There mine own Irene will meet me; 
There mine Agnes too doth dwell; 
And the darling of my fancies, 
Dearest, fondest loved Gazelle. 
*Neath the shade of golden willows, 
Where the chrystal fountains play, 
Where the pearly notes of seraphs 
Ride their echoes far away— 


Where the daylight is but love-light, 
Where the pearl-rose ever blooms, 
And the dew-bathed silver lilies 
Shed abroad their sweet perfumes; 
Where the streamlets ever glisten 
In the mellow rays of love, 
Heart in heart, by love united, 
With my fond Gazelle I’ll rove! 


But I’m dreaming—wildly dreaming, 
Visions fickle as the air; 
Transient as the dews of morning, 
Fair as Heaven, and false as fair! 
Such is life; a dreamed existence, 
Fraught with sorrow, grief and woe; 
Fancies are our mental banquets, 
Dream-land, all the Heaven we know. 





THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


*¢ Any when, my dear child, do you intend to 
quit building castles in the air?” 

* Never, uncle, never! Ah! what would I do 
without dreaming! It seems to me I liveina 
world of my own.” 

“And pray, with what kind of creatures is 
your world peopled? Is the sentimental your 
forte, or do you prefer the heroic? You yourself 
are the queen in the realm, I suppose.” 

** Ah, no, dear uncle, that style of dreams is 
flown. I used to dream ‘that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ &c., but now my visions come nearer my 
heart. Besides the floating shadows that form 
the amusement of a half hour, I have an orderly 
vision, if I may call it so, that I carry on from 
from day to day. It is a very complex one, I 
assure you—embraces a great many characters. 
And oh! I am so happy in that world! All the 
tenderest, dearest blessings that I long for per- 
haps in vain, in this, are showered upon me 
there. But, uncle, you are laughing at me now.” 

**No, my dear child, but why not show us some 
transcripts of this glowing clime? write down 
some of their delightful imaginings for us.” 

**No, no, uncle, I could not do that. I could 
not, like Lamartine, give you a portion of my 
own beating heart.” 

‘< Well, well, I should have no objection to all 
this, even though it does waste a great deal of 
precious time, if you did not carry your dream- 
ing propensity into actual life. You very often 
merely dream of things you ought to do.” 

‘Oh, well, dear uncle, never despair. Nothing 
was ever done that was not first ‘dreamed’ of.” 

‘‘Dreamed! dreamed! I am afraid, my child, 
you will meet with a rough awakening.” 

Sixteen—sweet sixteen—Isabel Barnes was 
just sixteen, and can you not imagine the world 
of feeling and fancy that filled her heart? Rare 
beauty of form and face'was hers, and hers was 
that sweet gift 


“Which answers only to the far bright stars, 

Which answers only to the wind and streams, 

The sweet wood blossoms, and the moon’s pale 
beams.” 


She was a dreamer in every sense of the word, 
and this gave no small uneasiness to her sober 
Uncle Everett, in whose affections the child of 
his dead sister held a place not less sacred than 
that of his own Mary. 





Tsabel’s school vacations were generally passed 
with her cousin, as she cared not tc return to her 
New York home, where her step-mother now was 
mistress. Her father was too much immersed 
in business to give much time to her, and readily 
consented to this arrangement. Her two bro- 

ers, Howard and Edward, usually paid a visit 
to their uncle at the time she was there. 

Soon after the above conversation Mary Everett 
and Isabel returned to school. With sadness they 
went, for they felt that their last vacation was 
over. The next time they saw the lovely village 
of Morristown, they would be no longer school 
girls, but beings before whom lay the great prob- 
lem of life, which each in her own way must work 
out—ay, must, for earth suffers not her children 
to turn back or shrink. When once the golden 
gates of childhood have closed behind them, they 
must plunge into the rushing stream and share 
the strife. I know not why it is, but much is 
said about the interesting position of young men 
at the opening of life’s dream, and they them- 
selves are allowed the credit of reflecting very 
deeply upon it, while all seem to forget that the 
other sex share the same circumstances, and, 
therefore, the same feelings. For the first time 
they look upon life as a whole—for the first time 
they trace a pathway through it with other eyes 
than those of vague and dreaming hope, and sad 
indeed is the heart that feels that the strongest 
link that bound it to childhood’s careless days is 
broken, and feels too its‘own unfitness to meet 
that which is to come. 

Many a plan for their future course did Mary 
and Isabel lay. The latter’s path seemed very 
plain—it was pointed out by the wasted finger 
of a dying mother. For Isabel, volatile and 
dreaming as she was, had that knowledge which 
her soberer Cousin Mary lacked—that knowledge 
taught by the first deep grief—by the sense of 
the eternal change that has then passed over the 
heart, which can never, nevermore be as that of 
those who has never known grief. Isabel had 
stood by a dying mother’s bed, and heard the 
faltering words that told her of her responsi- 
bility as the only sister of two young brothers, 
and the only daughter of a care-worn father. 
And for a time she had not neglected to preserve 
and heighten the great influence she held over 
her brothers, nor relaxed in her affectionate 
attentions to her remaining parent. But soon 
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afterward she left home, and until now had had 
little opportunity to follow the sacred injunctions 
of the dying. But now—now !—how earnest were 
her resolutions—how bright her plans for the 
time when she should once more be at home. 

“Well, Mary,” she said, to her cousin, one day 
after she had been talking to her of some of these 
anticipations, ‘what are you going to do when 
we leave school?” 

‘«Indeed I don’t know, Bella. I can only an- 
swer you in the words of the apostle, ‘do with 
my might whatsoever my hand findeth to do,’ for 
I must do something. I have a perfect craving 
for action, Isabel. I long for the excitement of 
life—rushing life.” ‘ . 

‘“‘Why, Mary?” 

*T cannot tell you, Bella, but so it is, and yet 
how quiet is the life I shall probably lead.” 

Silently yet quickly the months flew on, and 
Isabel Barnes and Mary Everett bade farewell 
to school life. Mary was to spend the coming 
winter with her cousin in New York, and just as 
the cool winds of October were making Broad- 
way bright again, they arrived there, Isabel with 
her dreaming plans, and Mary with her longing 
for excitement. 

Isabel’s twin brother, Howard, was then at 
home on his first college vacation, and eagerly 
did he welcome his darling sister. During his 
stay they were constantly together. Perfect 
confidence had always reigned between them. 
Howard’s frank and generous disposition led 
him to confide everything to his sister, and 
Isabel, since her mother’s death, had had none 
but her brother to whom she could impart her 
most sacred thoughts. When Howard went back 
to college, many were the promises exchanged 
of writing very frequently. ‘You'll have more 
time to write now, Bella,” said Howard, ‘‘ than 
when you were studying so hard.” 

“Oh, I’ll write every week—tell you all the 
news, and you must tell me everything, every 
thing, Howard—all you see, and do and think.” 

They parted very affectionately, and Isabel sat 
down and spent the next half hour in building a 
castle in the air, as fair and glittering as the 
Crystal Palace—a vision of love and trust—a 
vision illumined with a light not of earth, a ra- 
diance beaming from a mother's grave, shedding 
its light on the daughter’s brow by reason of her 
obedience to that mother’s dying words. Ah, 
that it had been something more than a dream! 

One morning, not long after Howard’s depar- 
ture, as Isabel rose from a late breakfast, her 
youngest brother came into the room with an 
unfinished sketch in his hand, saying, ‘Bella, 
please show me about this.” 

‘“Not now, Edward, not now,” said she, play- 
fully pressing her bright lips to his forehead, ‘I 
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have not time. I must go down to the mantua- 
maker’s. Some other day I will.” 

The boy looked disappointed, but left the room 
without saying anything. 

‘Tt would not have taken me long though, 
would it, Mary?” said Isabel, turning half re- 
gretfully to her cousin, ‘‘I might call him back” 
—but she did not do it. 

‘‘Whither bound, Molly?” she said, as she met 
Mary on the stairs two hours afterward. 

**To call upon that lady from Philadelphia. I 
can’t wait for you any longer, Bell.” 

“Oh! to be sure, I ought to have been ready 
long ago. I wish I could go this morning, but I 
can’t. What have you been doing ever since 
breakfast ?” 

‘“‘ Practising, cara mia. Did you not hear me?” 

*“*How much you do accomplish! I wish I 
could sit down and go straight through with any 
thing as you can.” 

In the afternoon of the same day Isabel had 
taken up a novel, and was going to her room to 
lie down for an hour preparatory to her evening’s 
dissipation, when her father called her from the 
hall, 

*s Here, Bell, come read to me a little while.” 

**Oh, indeed, papa, I cannot. I’m very sorry, 
but I’m too tired.” 

“But I’ve got a new book, ‘Dream Life,’ here. 
Come, you love day-dreams yourself, you know.” 

** Ah, dear papa, remember I’ve got to dance 
all night.” , 

“Ah, you think more of polkas than pages, 
I’m afraid, Bell.” 

‘No, no, indeed,” but she bounded on up 
stairs, and spent the next two hours half in 
reading, half in dreaming—dreaming of the flat- 
teries and sweet whispers she would hear that 
night. 

The season was an unusually gay one, and 
under the chaperonage of Mrs. Barnes, who had 
always been kind enough to her step-daughter, 
Isabel and Mary entered most fully into its 
allurements. Mary Everett, without possessing 
the striking beauty, or sweet, winning manners 
of her cousin, was still a very pretty girl, with 
a slight vein of sarcasm running through her 
conversation, which made her very piquant and 
attractive to the young fashionables that lounged 
on the sofas of Mr. Barnes, and talked of the 
new prima-donna, and the last fancy ball. Mary 
danced and flirted, and chattered nonsense as 
eagerly as any, acting on her usual principle of 
entering into everything with her whole soul; 
but this, even combined with her regular fulfil- 
ment of her few duties, satisfied only for a time 
her craving for action. She envied her Cousin 
Isabel the golden opportunities she was daily 
throwing from her. Isabel was carried away by 
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the stream of gayety, and forgetting her fond 
dreams, wrote very irregularly to her brother. 
Howard felt hurt, and said so in his letters, and 
then Isabel would resolve to do differently; but 
on went the days and weeks, and still it was only 
in dreams that she did anything to retain the 
affection and confidence of her twin brother. 
Her brother Edward was younger than herself— 
a quiet, thoughtful boy of fourteen. He was 
naturally very reserved, but his motherless heart 
had sprung eagerly toward his sister, on her re- 
turn home, and she could have won him to be 
almost anything she chose if she had only been 
true to herself and him. Her affectionate ways 
kept the door of his heart open to her far longer 
than it would otherwise have been, but he at last 
discovered that her affection produced no fruits. 
She was also fickle and capricious. Sometimes 
she would be very obliging, and again she would 
have a dozen excuses to prevent her complying 
with his requests. 

The counters at Tiffany & Young’s are begin- 
ning to be thronged—the pictures on Barnum’s 
Museum are longer and more dazzling than ever 
—in Thomson’s window is a more splendid dis- 
play of confectionary—and all ‘‘the ruingtion- 
shops on the west side of Broadway,” as Willis 
says, have put on their most brilliant air—the 
holidays have arrived! And with them came 
Howard Barnes for a flying visit. Isabel was 
very proud of her gay, handsome brother, and 
took him with her to every place of amusement. 
But Howard soon found that when he spoke to 
her of his own feelings and occupations her 
thoughts were not with him. He could no longer 
tell her everything with perfect assurance that 
she would understand and sympathize with him. 
Those ten days did more to lessen his confidence 
in his sister, and weaken her influence over him 
than he himself was conscious of. When they 
parted, Howard’s embrace was rather cold, and 
he heard Isabel’s renewed promises to write fre- 
quently with a strange smile. 

But what of Isabel’s poetry all this time? It 
had once been her dearest pleasure to prove her 
feelings in song, but fashionable life is to poetry 
as the frost to the tender plant—it withers 
away its life. Isabel’s sacred gift had been long 
neglected, and now when she essayed to wake her 
silent lute, she marveled that it did not answer 
her again. Ah! her feelings were touched with 
worldly perfumes, and the trembling, shadowy 
strings shrank from them in dismay. She had 
formed many projects of writing much when she 
should be free from school, whither had they 
fled? 

She now found flirtation much more agreeable. 
Among the many moustached exquisites who 


sunned themselves in her hazel eyes, or kept up ° 





the ball of quick repartee with Mary, there were 
none whom gossip had fixed upon as Isabel’s 
favored suitor. Almost the only trait of wiser 
feeling that there was left in the coquettish belle, 


‘betrayed itself in the blushes with which she re- 


ceived the attentions of Mr. Charles Morgan, a 
young lawyer, who boasted no exquisite affecta- 
tions, but whose true, noble feelings showed 
themselves in his polished manners, his refined 
conversation, and the intelligence that lit up his 
handsome face. But Isabel smiled on all—flirted 
in the morning with Mr. Menteith—shopped at 
Stewarts with Mr. Hyde—walked in Fifth Avenue 
with Mr. Byron Chase—talked and glanced away 
the afternoon with Captain Allen, and polkad with 
Mr. Edgar Merrill in the evening. The most re- 
cherchee of all devoted himself to Mary Everett— 
the heiress—and Isabel often teased her about 
him. Mary curled her red lip, and shook her 


-head; but one evening, near the end of that 


month when ladies talk least, Lieutenant Boyd 
entered the parlor, holding ‘‘his hat in his hand, 
that remarkably requisite practice.” And before 
an hour had elapsed, he managed, looking from 
his patent-leathers to Mary’s eyes, to offer his 
heart and hand to her acceptance. The hand 
was very elegant, and wore diamonds of the 
first water—Mary had not the least objection 
to that—but the Aeart—Miss Everett's tone was 
a little haughty as she refused the gallant Lieu- 
tenant. 

The winter is over at last—the winter to which 
Isabel had so long looked forward—and what are 
its fruits? She has time for reflection now, and 
what sees she as she looks around her? She sees, 
though he says nothing of it, how disappointed 
is her father. He had expected his daughter’s 
society—expected her affectionate attentions— 
had longed to feel her warm breath on his brow 
—to trace in her eyes the likeness to her dead 
mother. Has Isabel been to him what an only 
and indulged daughter should be to such a father? 
has she been to him half what she once dreamed 
she would be? And her brothers—how slight 
was the influence she held over Edward now. 
And Howard’s letters since his last visit home 
had br@athed an altered spirit. They were 
constrained and much less affectionate. They 
alluded too to scenes and companions far dif- 
ferent from those of other days, and still darker 
hints might be gathered from an occasional un- 
guarded sentence. Howard's frank, social dispo- 
sition made him particularly open to temptation, 
and Isabel wept as she thought how much the 
knowledge of her sympathy and constant inte- 
rest might have done to guard him from such 
influences. 

In May he obtained leave of absence for a 
short time, and poor Isabel saw with a burning 
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heart the change in his manners and feelings 
toward herself. 

**Come, Howard,” she said to him, one evening, 
“go round to Clinton Place and make a call with 
me on a very pretty young lady.” 

“Don’t ask me, Isabel! I have a perfect horror 
of city young ladies. They’re made for show. 
Everything is done for other people, and not for 
their own family—they dress for others—talk for 
others—live for others.” 

‘‘Why, Howard, what possesses you! 
go with me. I know you want to.” 

«Once for all, Isabel, I do not wish to. I have 
no desire to make the acquaintance of any more 
of the belles of New York. One is quite enough,” 
and he left the room. 

This was only a trifle, but Isabel heard him 
break forth at the breakfast-table, the next morn- 
ing, in a tirade against the fickleness of woman, 
in which he only seemed to be checked by a sud- 
den recollection of his mother—and she saw him 
every night depart alone for some scene of dissi- 
pation, from which he never returned till after 
midnight. At breakfast his blood-shot eye and 
colorless lip would bring fresh remorse to the 
sister’s heart. One morning when she had heard 
him with heavy step descend the stairs after the 
family had dispersed, she ran down to pour out 
his coffee for him, and tried with her most win- 


Come! 


ning ways to dispel the gloom that hung over 
his countenance, and get him to confide in her 


as of yore. But in vain. It was the last day, 
however, that he was to be at home, and she 
could not let the opportunity pass. Throwing 
at length her arms around his neck, she poured 
forth her full heart with mingled sobs and tears. 
Deeply did she condemn herself, and earnestly 
entreat his forgiveness. And Howard’s affec- 
tionate nature fully, freely forgave all. But 
Isabel felt that evil had been done perhaps be- 
yond her power to repair, when she heard his 
account of the last few months—heard him 
acknowledge that he had spent but little time 
in his studies—that he had connected himself 
with a set of dissipated young men who shunned 
not the gaming-table or the wine cup. He pro- 
miséd his sister, however, that all this should 
cease when he should once more have some one 
into whose breast to pour his difficulties and 
griefs, certain of interest and sympathy. And 
Isabel trusted and hoped, and with a heart filled 
anew with bright dreams, she sent her brother 
forth again. 

She now turned to her Brother Edward, but 
she found that she could not break the reserve 
which enshrouded him. He was always gentle 
and kind, but into the inner depths of his spirit 
she might not penetrate. Her father was absent 
on a journey, and she contented herself with 
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regard to him, by dreaming of a different life 
when he came back. 

The lofty resolves of Isabel’s school days had 
been revived, and in their train came some of 
her old romantic visions of the chosen one to 
whom her fate should be allied. How different 
was the ideal she had then formed from any of 
the perfumed elegantes whose cards were daily 
laid upon her mother’s table! Such thoughts 
made her receive with more interest the in- 
creasing attentions of Charles Morgan—and, to 
make the story short, when she left the city for 
warm weather it was as his affianced bride. 

During her stay with her Cousin Mary in Mor- 
ristown, she wrote frequently to both her bro- 
thers. But Howard’s replies, though they came 
regularly, were not what they once were; and 
Isabel felt, bitterly felt, that the chain of con- 
fidence once broken can never more be renewed. 

The band in the rooms of the United States 
at Saratoga was pouring its gay music forth— 
the belles from every state in the Union were 
flirting their fans—and the fortune-hunters were 
making the best use of their eye-glasses. Sara- 
toga, charming Saratoga, was in all its glory; 
and mingling with the giddy throng were Mary 
Everett and Isabel Barnes. At the breakfast- 
table, the morning of their arrival, they met 
Captain Allen and Mr. Hyde, two of their New 
York cavaliers. 

‘** How delighted I am, Miss Barnes,” cried the 
captain, ‘‘haven’t we good luck, Hyde? You 
look as charming as ever, Miss Bella,” continued 
he, ‘*why, your breakfast ought to be happy to 
be eaten. And, Miss Mary, haven’t you a look 
to spare for your humble servant ?” 

Every evening during their stay at Saratoga, 
Isabel—the fiancee—accepted the quiet attentions 
of Mr. Hyde, the heir of a Boston millionaire, 
and sentimentalized with Captain Allen over her 
morning tumbler of Congress water. Mary gave 
herself up to the current of the hour, only now 
and then allowing herself to long for action. 

Action, responsibility—did she long for those ? 
Even in the midst of that thoughtless scene came 
a fearful summons to them. A letter arrived for 
her informing her of her father’s sudden death. 
That same night saw her on her way to Morris- 
town. With a face pale as ashes, but a tearless 
eye, she alighted from the carriage at the door 
of her home. That peculiar odor belonging to 
nothing save the casket of death, struck upon 
her senses as she entered the house, but still she 
shed no tear, not even when she was clasped to 
her mother’s breaking heart. And not until she 
looked on the motionless features, upon which 
rested that strange beauty which death lends to 
the homeliest face, did her throbbing, burning 
heart find relief in tears. 
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Days, weeks passed on, and Mary saw that she 
must rouse herself from her grief. It was found 
that by an unfortunate speculation just previous 
to his death, Mr, Everett’s property had become 
deeply involved, and instead of Mary and her 
young sisters being heiresses, the whole family 
were in danger of actual want. Mrs. Everett 
was utterly overwhelmed with the suddenness of 
her bereavement, and totally unable to think of 
anything save that. But Mary saw that with 
energy and decision something might yet be 
rescued from the grasp of her father’s creditors, 
and very new and wonderful it was to those 
sober business men, to see that slender girl of 
nineteen assume a mien of dignity and firmness, 
and insist upon attending herself to the settle- 
ment of her father’s affairs. She shrank from 
no difficulty or labor in the long and complicated 
process—bringing to the task a clear head and 
an accurate knowledge of accounts, together with 
a quick eye for any attempt at evasion or ipjus- 
tice, and a firm will to resist it. At the end of 
four months she had the satisfaction to find that 
by her energy she had secured for her mother a 
decent competence. 

In the meantime she heard frequently from 
her Cousin Isabel, whose sympathy and affection 
were most precious to her. Isabel had her own 
sorrows, though she forbore to trouble Mary 
with them. Charles Morgan had pressed her to 
fulfil her engagement with him. He had only 
an humble home to offer her, but a love deep 
and fervent to hallow that home. Isabel con- 
trasted it, however, with the splendid mansion of 
Mr. Hyde, which she knew was at her disposal. 
Once she would have called herself sordid to 
allow wealth to influence her in this respect. 
Not far distant too was the time when, with a 
heart filled with affection for Charles Morgan’s 
many noble qualities, she had promised to be 
his. But still reason with herself as she might, 
she shrank from becoming a poor man’s wife, 
She broke her plighted troth. 

She was not happy after the deed was done. 
Many uneasy thoughts were busy in her breast. 
Howard too had long ceased to say anything 
in his letters about his resolution to avoid evil 
companions. He confided nothing to his sister, 
and she trembled for him. Her fears were not 
without foundation. Soon came a letter to Mr. 
Barnes from the president of the college, warning 
him of the dangerous course of his son, whose 
habits had become very inattentive and dissi- 
pated. Bitter, bitter and scalding were the tears 
that Isabel mingled with her father’s over this 
letter. How differently did she now regard her 
Cousin Mary, whom she had once almost pitied 
for having no fair dreams to realize. Mary had 
now left home to fill the situation of governess 
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in a family st the South, firmly devoting herself 
to increase the comforts of her mother and sisters. 
In constant employment she had found the best 
balm for her bleeding heart, and cheerfulness had 
already begun to revisit her spirit. A part of 
her first letter to Isabel ran thus:—‘I longed 
for action, dear Isabel—I have it now, far more 
sudden and severe than I had looked for. My 
task is a trying one, as weary heart and aching 
brow already testify. On the evening of my 
arrival at Mr. Collins’, I was received by Mrs. 
Collins herself with an air of condescending kind- 
ness. Oh, Isabel, God grant that my proud spirit 
and rebellious temper may be subdued. After 
a while she told me that she would show me 
my room whenever I liked, and that she ex- 
pected a little company in the evening, which she 
would be very happy to have me join if I desired, 
adding, ‘if the children wish to dance, perhaps 
you might play for them.’ After tea I was seated 
in the shaded corner of the parlor, when the first 
guest entered, to whom I was slightly named— 
Miss Everett. She bowed politely. To the next 
arrival, a tall, fine-looking woman, I was intro- 
duced in the same way. As the lady did not 
stumble over me, nor drop her chair upon my 
toes, I presume she was aware of my presence, 
but she gave no other indication of the fact. 
However, I soon took my place at the piano. I 
played some of our old polkas and mazourkas, 
Isabel. When the children and their companions 
were tired, which was not until long after my 
fingers were aching, I swallowed down my tears, 
and turned around to a room full of twenty 
people, all perfect strangers. I got up and walked 
to a table where a pile of engravings was lying. 
There for two hours I sat, turning over and over 
those dull pictures, Not a creature spoke to me. 
There were girls of my own age present, but an 
impassable barrier seemed suddenly to have arisen 
between me and them. I asked myself whether 
I was the same Mary Everett or not. These are 
only trifles, Isabel—trifies indeed, compared to 
the rest I have to bear—but yet—I have learned 
to endure them calmly though—to hear uncon- 
cernedly the usual reply to inquiries of who I 
am, ‘oh! it’s only the governess’—to repress 
without anger the too familiar attentions of the 
young gentlemen visitors at Mrs. Collins’. I de- 
vote my time and energies to the task of hearing 
grammar lessons, mending pens, ‘touching up’ 
drawings, teaching stupid children to drum on 
the piano, and learning patience. If sometimes 
my heart fails me, and I long for rest, I think of 
my distant mother and sisters, and new courage 
and resolve comes to the spirit of the lonely 
orphan.” 

Isabel Barnes read this letter with sadness, 
yet how much she would have given for the 
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consciousness of well-doing that dwelt in Mary’s 
breast. She herself was now reaping the bitter 
fruits of her own folly. With the dawning of 
the New Year, Howard Barnes came home to die. 
His late reckless course had developed the seeds 
of consumption within him, and in his wasted 
form and haggard features, Isabel scarcely re- 
cognized her once joyous, beautiful brother. The 
physicians gave no hope—his constitution had 
been too much injured—and oh! how full of 
misery, how overflowing with agony was Isabel’s 
heart, as she sat herself to the task of cheering 
and soothing his decline! Howard’s every word 
was full of kindness and affection toward herself, 
yet keen were the pangs with which she heard 
him tell how with a heart lonely, slighted, thrown 
back upon itself, he had rushed to the gaming- 
table to drown his thoughts in excitement, and 
then how ineffectual had been his resolution to 
desert either that or its accompaniments, espe- 
cially as he found it impossible to renew his old 
feelings toward his sister, or to repose his old 
confidence in her. On her knees, with every 
fibre of her frame wrung with anguish, did 
that sister implore his forgiveness, and Howard 
granted it eagerly, and entreated her to be calm. 

But calmness was not for her yet. She had 
yet to listen to his dying expressions of deep 
love, each word sending new daggers to her heart 
—to witness his dying struggle—and to bend at 
last in speechless woe over his cold remains. 

Weary months rolled on, and another drop was 
to be added to her cup of bitterness. Her Bro- 
ther Edward, who was now fifteen years of age, 
declared his wish for a sailor’s life. In vain 
Isabel wept and urged him not to leave her for 
a course so full of dangers. She felt that she 
had now no right to expect his compliance with 
her wishes, and at length mournfully bade him 
farewell. 
only made his home what it should have been, 
he would not have wished to leave it.” 

It was now her portion to lie awake in the 





**But oh!” thought she, “if I had ‘ 


dreary night-watches, when the storm was abroad 
in the heavens, listening to the roaring of the 
tempest with an imagination conjuring up scenes 
of suffering and death on the broad ocean. ; 

Isabel, oh! how sadly did she receive the pro- 
posal of the wealthy Mr. Hyde. For him she had 
broken solemn vows, and wrung a noble heart, 
and now she absolutely loathed the wealth offered 
to her acceptance. 

The zephyrs of June were calling the roses 
out when Isabel refused Mr. Hyde, and before 
the last ones had faded she stood by the new- 
made grave of her father. ‘‘My Uncle Everett,” 
she murmured, ‘‘said that ere long I would have 
a rough wakening from my dreams. If he could 
see me now he would say that the wakening has 
been rough indeed.” 

Three, four years passedon. Mary Everett had 
become the bride of a talented young physician, 
and was living near her mother in her native 
village of Morristown—content with quiet duties 
—when she received a few lines from Isabel, 
entreating her to come to her. She immediately 
obeyed the summons, and most precious to her 
dying cousin were her presence and love. Un- 
speakably mournful were the feelings with which 
Mary gazed upon the exquisite beauty so soon to 
be hid forever, and felt the wondrous fascination 
of Isabel’s manner, and listened to the reveal- 
ments of that spirit whose rare endowments had 
done so little for their possessor. One day Isabel 
gave into her hands a small manuscript volume 
containing her own poems. ‘‘ Keep them, Mary,” 
she said, with a sad smile, ‘they are the last 
remains of my dreams.” 

Paler and paler grew that fair face—clearer 
and clearer those bright, spiritual eyes. One 
cool October evening, Mary had risen to arrange 
the pillows under her cousin’s head, when she 
noticed a quick change pass over her features— 
a smile of gentlest affection illumined them—and 
then all was still. The dreamer was at rest. 
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BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


Tnov art fairer, Margaret, 

Than the red rose in its prime, 
Sweeter than the violet 

At the sunset time. 


Ever grace about thee lives; 

From thine eyes enchantment flows; 
And thy presence pleasure gives, 

Like perfume the rose. 





Pleasure undefinable 
Springeth up within the heart, 
When thy beauty, like a spell, 
Does its light impart. 


Even when no longer near, 
Feels the heart thy magic power, 
As the fragrance still will cheer, 
Though unseen the flower. 
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THE FAIRY REGION OF THE RHINE. 





BY HELEN FAWCETT. 





Tue Lurlei rocks, which are situated a little 
above the Katz, form a striking contrast to the 
general scenery of the Rhine. During the greater 
part of his journey along the river, the traveller 
beholds a luxuriant country, and the ruins which 
stand on the mountain heights seem only like so 
many desolate specks in a region of universal 
luxuriance; but at the Lurlei, cultivation ceases 
altogether, and the traveller, instead of seeing 
countless vineyards, finds himself in the midst 
of wild, barren rocks. The Rhine is here con- 
tracted to half its size, and the masses being so 
disposed as to intercept the prospect, it seems 
reduced to a small basin. The echo of these 
rocks, which is very remarkable, adds to the 
effect of the scene, and it is the custom of the 
masters of the Dusseldorf steamboats, when they 
arrive here, to fire a small cannon, for the pur- 
pose of producing it. 

Popular traditicn supposes that the Lurlei, 
also called Lorelei, was once the residence of a 
water-fairy named Lore, and that the appellation 
of the place is derived from her name, ‘ Lei,” 
being a Rhenish word signifying ‘‘rock.” This 
fairy used to appear to the boatmen on the river, 
standing on the summit of the rock, and clad in 
garments of a watery hue. Her long, fair hair 
hung down upon her shoulders, and her aspect 
was so beautiful, that those who had once seen 
her could never forget her. To the virtuous 
inhabitants of the district she acted as a bene- 
factress, scattering good fortune around her; but 
she was a foe to the wicked, and those who, on 
passing the rock, ventured to scoff at her power, 
were swallowed up by the angry waves as a 
punishment for their temerity. It was deemed 
sinful presumption to ascend to her favorite spot, 
and those who erred in this respect, generally fell 
into some abyss, or were lost in pathless thickets, 
whence they could with difficulty extricate them- 
selves. 

It is said that Hermann, the only son of Bruno, 
an early Count Palatine, who inhabited a castle 
in the neighborhood, was seized with an irresis- 
tible desire to behold the fairy. Scarcely a day 
passed in which he did not approach the rock, 
of which he had heard so many wild stories, and 
he often expressed the emotions of his heart with 
the sound of his guitar. Late one evening, when 
he was watching the rock from a grotto near its 
foot, he suddenly perceived on its summit a light 





of unusual hue and brilliancy, which, gradually 
condensing, assumed the form of the fairy. With 
a feeling of rapture he flung down his guitar, 
and extended his arms to the figure, who seemed 
to greet him with a friendly smile. He even 
fancied that he heard her breathe his name in a 
tone of affection; and so great was his delight, 
that he fell senseless to the ground, and did not 
recover till the following morning. From this 
time a change came over him, und he was a 
victim of a constant melancholy, which his father 
observed though he could not divine its cause. 
As a distraction to his thoughts the Palatine 
desired him to join the Imperial army, and earn 
his knightly spurs, and he could not, in honor, 
refuse this request. However, on the night before 
his departure, accompanied by a faithful attend- 
ant, he visited the spot whence he had beheld the 
vision. Looking up to the moonlit summit, he 
sang to the notes of his guitar, and was answered 
by the sound of the waters, in which something 
like @ human voice was blended. Presently 
flames began to play about the rock, in the midst 
of which the fairy appeared, beckoning the youth 
with her right hand, while she seemed to control 
the waves with her left. The waters, as if by 
her command, rose to a fearful height, the boat 
was dashed to pieces, and the attendant escaped 
with difficulty, while Hermann sank. 

The Palatine, as soon as he heard the news, was 
beside himself with grief and rage, and swearing 
to be revenged on the fairy, hastened to the rock 
with a chosen body of retainers. To his amaze- 
ment he saw her sitting on a point exactly per- 
pendicular to the water’s surface, and eyeing him 
with a glance which made his heart shrink within 
him. In answer to his demand for his son, she 
pointed to the waters, and avowing that she had 
carried him away; and that he was now dwelling 
with her in a crystal palace at the bottom of the 
Rhine. She then flung a stone into the water, 
upon which a wave arose to the summit of the 
rock. Gliding down the wave, she vanished into 
the river, and has never been seen since, though 
it is said she is often heard to the present day. 

A little above the Lurlei rock, and close to the 
village Oberwesel, which stands on the opposite 
bank, are seven rocks in the river, called the 
‘Seven Virgins,” a name which is explained by 
popular tradition. In ancient times the castle of 


‘Schonberg, now in ruins, was, it is said, inhabited 

















THE BOY AND HIS 
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by a knight who had seven daughters. As, on 
his decease, these inherited all his wealth, “al 
were, moreover, endowed with great beauty, they 
were eagerly sought in marriage, but they re- 
garded every suitor with cold disdain; and though 
they treated all their visitors with kindness and 
hospitality, an offer of marriage was sure to be 
answered with scorn and insult. At the same 
” time they caused many of the lovers to foster 
hopes of ultimate success, and hence these would 
not withdraw from the sphere of fascination. 
On one occasion two of the suitors engaged in 
a jealous quarrel, and as this threatened to 
have a sanguinary issue, and both were greatly 
esteemed, a general voice was raised in the 
neighborhood that the ladies should declare their 
intentions with regard to their suitors, and not 
create further mischief by alluring and repelling 
them. Thus urged, they promised to give their 
decision on an appointed day. 

When the day arrived, the suitors came in} 
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abundance, watching the castle door with anxiety. 
Presently a female attendant appeared, who told 
them that the ladies awaited them in a bower of 
their garden, which bordered the river. They 
rushed to the spot, but to their amazement saw 
the seven sisters in a boat at some distance from 
the bank. The eldest, who stood at the stern, 
informed them that they loved their liberty too 
much to submit to the slavery of marriage, and 
that they were on their way to the Netherlands, 
where they had an aunt, and where they intended 
to break the hearts of new admirers. However, 
while they were scoffing at the unhappy knights, 
a storm arose, the boat struck against a rock, 
and they all sank to the bottom of the river. 
Soon afterward seven rocks were seen peering 
above the surface of the waters; and as these 
are supposed to be the ‘‘Seven Virgins,” in an 
altered form, they are regarded as a wholesome 
warning against female coyness. 





THE BOY AND HIS 


DYING BROTHER. 





BY FREDERIC COOPER. 





“Broruer, is’t true that you must go 
From this bright world away? 

Where sweet flowers bloom, and rivers flow, 
Can you no longer stay? 


“They say you’re going to realms of love, 
To a land of peace and bliss, 

But brother mine, where’er you rove 
You’ll find no land like this. 


“The flowers are blooming fair and gay, 
The birds are on the wing, 

Brother, a little longer stay, 
For it is sweet, sweet Spring.” 


“Yes, brother, from this earth away, 
’Tis true that I must go, 





I cannot, would not longer stay!” 
“Dear brother, say not so. 


“For all things here are sweet and fair, 
Each hill is clothed with green, 

And primroses and violets rare 
On sunny banks are seen.” 


“But brother mine, in that sweet land 
Myriads of angels sing, 

Crowns on their heads, harps in their hands, 
And all is beauteous Spring! 


“Tis there the blest of this world go 
In peace and joy to dwell, 

’Tis there through grace I shall go too, 
So, brother mine, farewell!” 





LINES FROM 


AN ABSENT FRIEND. 





BY MBS. A. 


H. COREY. 





Like the last hues of parting day, 
Which linger on the Summer’s sky, 
So Heav’nly pure the mellow light, 
So rich the beauty where they lie; 
Thus may my memory in thy heart 
Light up the joys of other days, 
And chase away each gathering cloud, 
With its serene, effulgent rays. 








Far, far away! How many hours 
I yet shall sigh to live again, 
And weep for those whose hearts with mine 
Are joined for aye, but weep in vain. 
For stranger eyes, and stranger tongues 
May wake a moment’s passing thrill: 
But home and friends, their welcome smiles, 
Through time and change, I’ll love them still. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. VIII. 


Tue Trot.—The trot is now becoming very 
fashionable, many ladies regarding it—however 
discountenanced by the majority, perhaps—as 
preferable from its vigor, liveliness and dash, to 
any other pace. It should be performed with 
great precision of step, and no concussion to the 
rider. 

To make the horse advance from a walk to a 
trot, draw upward the little finger of each hand 
(or that of the left hand only, when the pupil 
has advanced enough to hold the reins in one 
hand) and turn them toward the body: an ani- 
mation of the leg or whip should accompany this 
motion. The trot should be commenced mode- 
rately: if the horse start off too rapidly, or in- 
crease the pace beyond the rider’s inclination, 
she must check him by closing the hands firmly; 
and, if that will not suffice, by drawing the little 
fingers upward and toward the body. This must } 
not be done by a jerk, but delicately and gra- 
dually; and, as soon as the proper effect is pro- 
duced, the reins are again to be slackened. If 
the horse do not advance with sufficient speed, 
or do not bring up his haunches well, the anima- 
tions used at starting him are to be repented. 
When the horse proceeds to the trot, the lady 
must endeavor to preserve her balance, steadi- 
ness and pliancy. The rise in trotting is to be 
acquired by practice. When the horse, in his 
action, raises the rider from her seat, she should 
advance her body, and rest a considerable portion 
of her weight on the right knee; by means of 
which, and by bearing the left foot on the stirrup, 
she may return to her former position without 
being jerked; the right knee and the left foot, 
used in the same manner, will also aid her in the 
rise. Particular attention must be paid to the 
general position of the body while trotting: in 
this pace, ordinary riders frequently rise to the 
left, which is a very bad practice, and must posi- 
tively be avoided. The lady should also take 
care not to raise herself too high; the closer she 
maintains her seat, consistently with her own 
comfort, the better. 

It is said, that when a lady, while her horse is 
going at a smart trot, can lean over, on the right | 
side, far enough to see the horse’s shoe, she may 














A “SAW” LONG 


For every evil under the sun, 3 
There is a remedy, or there is none: 





be supposed to have established a correct seat, 
which, we repeat, she should spare no pains to 
acquire. 

Tue Canter.—If the horse be well trained, a 
slight pressure of the whip and leg, and an ele- 
vation of the horse’s head, by means of the reins, 
will make him strike into a canter. Should he 
misunderstand, or disobey these indications of 
the rider’s will, by merely increasing his walk or 
trot, or going into the trot from a walk, as the 
case “may be, he is to be pressed forward on the 
bit by an increased animation of the leg and 
whip; the reins, at the same time, being held 
more firmly, in order to restrain him from ad- 
vancing too rapidly to bring his haunches well 
under him; for the support of which; in this 
position, he will keep both his hind feet for a 
moment on the ground, while he commences the 
canter by raising his fore feet together. 

The canter is by far the most elegant and 
agreeable of all the paces, when properly per- 
formed by the horse and rider: its perfection 
consists in its union and animation, rather than 
its speed. It is usual with learners who prac- 
tise without a master, to begin the canter pre- 
viously to the trot; but we are supported by 
good authority in recommending, that the lady 
should first practise the trot, as it is certainly 
much better calculated to strengthen and confirm 
her in the balance, seat, &c , than the canter. 

The horse ought to lead with the right foot: 
should he strike off with the left, the rider must 
either check him to a walk, and then make him 
commence the canter again, or induce him to 
advance the proper leg by acting on the near 
rein, pressing his side with the left leg, and 
touching his right shoulder with the whip. His 
hind legs should follow the direction of the fore 
legs, otherwise the pace will be untrue, dis- 
united, and unpleasant, both to horse and rider: 
therefore, if the horse lead with his near fore 
leg (unless when cantering to the left—the only 
case when the near legs should be advanced) 
or with his near hind leg, except in the case 
just mentioned—although he may lead with the 
proper fore leg—the pace is false, and ought to 
be rectified. 





OUT OF PRINT. 


If there be one—try to find it: 
If there be none—never mind it! 
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BY ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 302, VoL. XXI. 


Any person who would have seen that old 
gipsey Sibyl tearing her way up the steep ascent 
of the Barranca, that night, must have fancied 
some evil spirit had broken loose, and was 
searching for prey among the gaunt aloes and 
ragged prickly pears. The sharp hiss with 
which she rent her garments from the harrow- 
ing thorns—the fiendish energy with which she 
broke away from each fresh grasp, betrayed a 
state of tormenting wrath which Dante, alone, 
could describe. There was a power in this 
bitterness, a concentration of gall that imbued 
her withered frame through and through with 
frightful power. Her aged limbs quivered with 
new life—she walked upright, flung aside her 
stick, and, grasping the thorny plants fiercely 
with her hands, drew herself up the hill. The 
sharp leaves cut her like a knife, tore her hands 
and drew long purple lines down her lean arms; 
but no blood followed. Her veins seemed with- 
ered up, or barely moistened by the gall that 
fed them with bitter vitality. The ravine was 
choked up with darkness—the fires were all out, 
and the caves closed up. Not a sparkle of the 
bright Darrow could be seen through the black 
mist that lay below; and the soft winds that 
scattered fragrance from a wilderness of blos- 
soms on the Sierra del Sol, whose palace was 
crowned by a few rays of light from the dusky 
moon, only served to stir the stifling dust through 
which the fierce old Sibyl waded ankle deep. 

With all her toil, the old woman held fast to 
her crimson skirt, which she gathered up in 
front and hugged to her bosom, attempting thus 
to keep a firm grasp on a mass of freshly gath- 
ered herbs, which protected here and there from 
its folds, scattering a fragrant odor upon the 
dusty air as she crushed them tighter and tighter 
in her ascent of the hill. 

At length she reached the door of her own 
cave and entered. The lamp which she had left 
burning in its niche was pouring forth a faint 
volume of mingled flame and smoke, and a few 
embers glowed still among the white ashes that 
lay in heaps under the brasier. A rustle of gar- 
ments, a faint, shuddering shriek came from a 
dark angle of the cave as the door was flung 

Vou. XXII.—7 








open. The old Sibyl did not seem to heed it; 
but turned her eyes that way with a look of 
blank ferocity, and moved on without appearing 
to have seen my poor mother who sat cowering 
on the ground, her limbs gathered up beneath 
the gorgeous mass of her dress, and her great 
gleaming eyes following each movement of the 
crone with a seared and shrinking look, like 
those of an animal which feels itself bound hand 
and foot for the slaughter. 

As if unconscious that any living thing occu- 
pied the miserable dwelling with herself, the 
old woman shook the herbs from her garments, 
crouched down by the brasier, and, bending her 
crooked fingers like the claws of a bird, began 
to rake the scattered embers in a heap from the 
ashes, blowing them fiercely with her lips till 
her face was lighted up by the glow like that of 
a fiend. Half stifled with the smoke, she began 
to strangle, and her cough sounded through the 
cave like the bark of a dog. Still she would 
not leave her work, but sat down on the floor, 
straightened a fold of her dusty saya between 
her hands, and commenced blowing up the em- 
bers thus, till her breath came again. 

As the liquid in the bronze vase began to sim- 
mer, she gathered up the loose herbs, and after 
twisting them into fragments with a ferocity that 
sent their juice trickling through her fingers, she 
cast them into the vase. Sometimes when the 
stems were tough, she employed her sharp teeth, 
wrangling with the poisonous fibres like a wild 
cat over its prey. 

This was a fearful proof of the insane wrath 
that possessed her, for she knew well the deadly 
nature of those herbs, and yet remained, as it 
were, insensible of the danger she ran even after 
her thin lips were swollen and tinged with the 
poison. ; 

My poor mother, who had cowered in her 
corner watching all this, could endure the sight 
no longer; but rising slowly up, crept to her 
little bed room and softly closed the door. The 
old woman eyed her with. a side long glance as 
she crept by, but preserved silence and occupied 
herself with her fire. 

Thus an hour passed: huge drops of per- 
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spiration stood on the forehead of my great 
grand-dame, for the cave was becoming insuf- 
ferably warm, and she still kept bending over 
her work, imbibing the steam and heat with the 
endurance of a salamander. At last she lifted 
the vase from its supporter, and placing a broken 
bowl upon the floor, drained off perhaps half a 
pint of dark liquid. This she held up to the 
lamp and examined closely. A gleam of hurried 
satisfaction was visible for an instant on her 
face, and she mutterdl, 

“« They think of distilling the drao—who gave 
them the secret? Let them boast—let them 
fancy that the old woman is of no further use. 
They must come to her for their poison. Yet 
who else of all the tribe knows the secret, or 
could distill death into one sweet drop like this?” 

She bent over the bowl, her head drooped. For 
the first time she appeared to think steadily, and 
mingle her thoughts with something of human 
feeling. 

The fire went out; heavy smoke, for which 
there was no outlet, gathered in a cloud of pal- 
pable darkness over her head. The poison stood 
cooling by her side, taking a thick, inky black- 
ness, as it were, from her thought; and yet, for 
the first time that night, there was something of 
human feeling mingled with the bitterness of her 
nature. It might have been the pale, frightened 
face of my mother, as she glided by, that awoke 
a gleam of womanly regret in her fierce bosom— 
it might have been the memory of some foregone 
event which this poor child had shared with her, 
or the faint, low sobs that began to issue from 
the little bed room, like the stifled moan of an 
infant, might have softened the iron of her 
nature, 

It is impossible for me to say which of the 
thousand strings in that seared heart thrilled to 
the touch of that guardian angel, that always 
finds some tone of music in a woman’s soul while 
there is life. But one thing is certain, the lurid 
fire in those wicked eyes grew dull, and was 
smothered as they watched the poison drao 
curdle and cool beneath them. 

And there was my wretched mother all this 
time shut up in the little stifled hole that she 
called a bed room. Up to this time a sort of 
wild excitement had kept her up. Indignation. 
terror, a conflict of feelings, which in her return 
from the Alhamra had given her the speed and 
strength of a reindeer, still burned in her heart 
like fire. But the stillness of the cave—the slow, 
silent preparations which that old woman was 
making for her death—all this had a power to 
chill even her burning excitement. The heart in 
her bosom seemed turning to stone: her limbs 
began to shrink and quiver with physical dread. 
She was but a woman, poor thing, nay, a child 





almost, and death was terrible to her, for the 
Zincale have no bright dream of an after life— 
we who suffer so much in this world have no 
hope in death but that of black oblivion. Why 
should we wish to prolong misery so griping? 
Should we not be proscribed, crushed, trampled 
on through all eternity? Would the Busne grant 
us a place in heaven, they who have hunted us 
up and down till we have been glad to find shelter 
like serpents in the very bosom of the earth? 

My mother was afraid to die: the torture 
that she then endured seemed preferable to that 
black, stony, eternal sleep, which the end of life 
was to her. 

In her bed room was a mutilated lump of black 
marble. It was, or had been the body of a beast 
joined to a human head: though worn with time, 
hacked and broken, the grave, thoughtful beauty 
of that countenance, the solemn thought that 
seemed frozen into the stone and imbuing every 
fragment, must have won attention even from a 
person who only looked upon it as an antique of 
wonderful beauty. 

This fragment of Egyptian art stood upon the 
base of a Roman pedestal, which the old Sibyl 
had found years before among the broken rub- 
bish of the Alhamra. It was of a time coeval 
with the Roman altar, which you may yet find 
embedded in the Torre del Homenage, and had 
a value to the antiquarian of which my great 
grand-dame was fully aware. But though she 
would have sold anything for money, this had 
been an offering to her idol; and she, almost 
alone among our people, still kept a traditionary 
hold upon the faith of Egypt. How she became 
possessed of this broken idol I never knew, but 
it was the only thing on earth which she held 
sacred, and to that she rendered a devotion of 
her own. 

As my mother sat upon her pallet bed, feeling 
the unnatural strength ebb from her frame, her 
eyes fell upon this marble face turned with all 
its grand serenity of expression toward her. All 
at once it seemed as if she had found a friend; 
she remembered the old Sibyl's faith in this 
block of stone, and gazed upon it with strange 
interest. The tumult of her feelings was hushed. 
The natural yearning which exists in every 
female heart at least for something to adore, 
something strong and high from which she can 
claim protection, possessed her. She folded her 
hands in her lap and leaned forward, gazing on 
the marble face till her eyes were full of tears. 
She began to sob like a child, and this was the 
sound that-had reached the old woman as she 
bent over her drao. 

. But that hard old heart soon shook off its 
human emotions. Brutus was not more stern 





in his sense of justice, nor did he show less of 
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relenting; the laws of her people must be carried 
out. She would yield the power of life or death 
over her grandchild to no inferior member of her 
tribe; she alone would be judge and executioner. 
Perhaps there was something of mercy in this; 
the death she give with her drao was easy, 
almost delightful; a sleepy, voluptuous languor 
seized upon the victim, grew sweeter, deeper, 
and eternal. Such was the fate meditated for 
the poor girl who was sobbing in the next room. 
The tribe would have stoned her to death; that 
old Sibyl had a touch of compassion in her mur- 
derous designs, but she was not the less deter- 
mined to kill. She took up the drao and set it 
in the same niche with the swaling lamp. Then 
she passed into the bed room softly as a cat, 
closing the door after her with great caution, as 
if they two had not been quite alone. 

The poor Gitanilla sat, as I have said, upon 
her miserable pallet, looking wistfully toward 
that antique relic of old Egypt; but she cowered 
down with a faint cry, as the old woman crept 
between her and the marble, lifting up one hand 
as if denouncing her for looking upon a thing 
that she held in reverence. What passed in that 
miserable little room I cannot say. My mother 
never spoke of it: and in her manuscript there 
was nothing when it came to this part of her 
story, but great inky scrawls that no one on 
earth could read. 

When the old Sibyl came forth Aurora was 
upon the ground, her forehead resting against 
the idol, and murmuring some wild words through 
@ passion of tears. 

“Repeat,” said the Sibyl, standing over her, 
and holding up the heavy iron lamp that flared 
lividly over the mutilated features of the marble 
and the wild face of the Gitanilla. ‘Say it again, 
thus with your face where it is. If there is a lie 
on your lips that stone will sear them as with a 
red hot iron.” 

“Oh, grand-dame, I have spoken truth, nothing 
but truth. See!” and with a sort of insane awe 
she pressed her lips upon the broken mouth of 
the idol two or three times. 

The old woman was silent. The lamp shook 
in her hand; her eyes were fixed upon the idol 
and the poor creature that clung to it, as if she 
really expected to see that healthy form fall 
crisped and withered away from the stone. 

The girl turned, clasped her grand-dame around 
the knees, and lifting up her eyes, in which was 
a gleam of wild confidence, exclaimed, 

“T am unburt—I am unhurt—grand-dame will 
you believe me now?” 

Still the old woman was silent. 

“‘Grand-dame, mother of my mother, you will 
not let me die!” Terror and doubt again took 
Possession of the poor thing—she clung closer to 








the old woman, her eyes dusky with fear; her 
lips growing pale again. 

‘«Chaleco must have your life—he will not be- 
lieve you; no, nor will the women of our tribe!” 

**But you believe me, grand-dame!” 

** And if I do, what then?” 

“You have great power, grand-dame, our 
people acknowledge it: the stars make you their 
mistress. You will save me from Chaleco—from 
our fierce women——” 

** How, little one, how? I am old, they would 
wrest you from my arms. They treat me like an 
infant already.” 

‘Let us leave them and seek the mountains, 
you and I, grand-dame. They will not follow us 
up into the snow-peaks!” 

‘*To-night I have clambered up to the Alhamra. 
It is the first time in ten years; to-morrow my 
bones will be stiff as rusted iron. How am I to 
drag myself up to the mountains? How am I,a 
count’s wife, to leave his people?” 

“IT am a count’s daughter, but they wish to 
kill me!” answered the poor girl, sadly. ‘You 
will not let them—say, grand-dame, that you will 
save me from the volley of stones!” 

‘‘They are many and strong—I an old woman 
feeble with years!” 

“They will stone me—oh, they will stone me! 
and I am innocent of all they think against me!” 
still pleaded the Gitanilla. 

The old woman was evidently troubled. She 
shook her head, and cast wistful glances on her 
broken idol, as if interrogating the stone. 

“Let me go by myself then,” cried the girl, 
eagerly. ‘I am told that countries stretch far 
away beyond the mountains; there they will not 
know that I am an outcast, and my dancing will 
get bread enough to eat.” 

The old woman did not heed her; she was still 
interrogating the Egyptian stone. Quick flashes 
of intelligence shot across her face; some project 
was evidently taking form in her brain. 

‘* He will not believe me—Chaleco will be first 
among them with his story. I have no power to 
brave the laws, but I can baffle them—leave old 
Papita alone for that.” 

Now she seemed all alive with eager cunning, 
shrinking from the force of her bitter wrath into 
a crafty old crone, anxious to save the life of her 


grandchild, it is true, but exulting as much in. 


the thoughts of baffling all the keen hate and 
power of her tribe. 

“Get up, little one: come sit down here on 
the bed by my side, and let us talk,” she said, 
passing her hand over the head of my mother, 
and caressing her with a grim smile. 

“You believe me innocent?—you will not let 
them murder me?” 

‘Yes, yes, my star, I know you are innocent— 
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else you see the drao yonder—by this time it 
had been curdling in your blood.” 

“Then you will save me?—who is so power- 
ful?—oh, my grand-dame, your little girl will 
yet live. Who shall dare to contradict the will 
of Papita?” 

**He, Chaleco! ha! ha! he almost braved me 
to-night: but he shall be brought round——” 

The girl turned faint, and grew paler than she 
had been before that night. 

‘No, not that!—oh, not that! Let me die, 
grandmother—let me die, I would rather a thou- 
sand times than marry Chaleco.” 

The Sibyl laughed till her teeth shone again. 

‘*Marry Chaleco now—why, child, he would 
strangle me if I but hinted it! Oh, our people 
are wise in this generation, wiser than old Papita. 
We shall see—we shall see!” 

‘*What shall I do, grand-dame? What can you 
think of to save me? They will tear me-to 
pieces.” ; 

‘‘What shall I do?—why take my right as a 
count’s widow—murder you myself—bury you 
myself.” 

‘‘Grand-dame!” exclaimed the child, with a 
ery of horror. 

*‘And when they think your body deep in the 
Darrow,” continued the old crone, without no- 
ticing the cry, ‘‘Papita will be sitting here with 
gold in her lap, and her pretty little Aurora shall 
be married to the Busne, and far beyond the 
mountains!” 

Another cry, in which the love of that young 
heart leaped forth in almost an agony of joy that 
made the Sibyl pause; but it was only for a mo- 
ment. ‘Then my little one shall think of the 
poor old gipsey in her cave, and send more gold 
—more and more, till power shall indeed return 
to Papita.” 

But my mother sat upon the pallet wringing 
her hands, and utterly abandoned to her grief 
once more. That one gleam of joy had turned 
upon her heart sharper than a sword. She re- 
membered why she had fied from the Alhamra 
that night. 

‘*What is this?” said the old woman, sharply. 
‘Tears again, bah, I am tired of them—speak.” 

“Grand-dame,” sobbed the wretched girl, 
gasping for breath, for she felt that her last 
hold on life was going, ‘‘the Busne cannot save 
me—he will not marry a gipsey girl.” 


‘*He shall!” snarled the old woman. ‘By 


that he shall!” and she pointed toward her idol. 
“‘Grand-dame!” exclaimed the girl, astonished. 
**Get up,” replied the Sibyl—‘‘smooth that 
hair—put on the bodice of blue velvet, and the 
saya edged with gold, that was to have been the 
wedling dress with Chaleco. 
light will be upon us.” 


Quick, or the day 





Aurora obeyed almost hopefully: her faith in 
the Sibyl was unbounded. In a little time she 
appeared in the outer cave, arranged in the pic- 
turesque costume which should have been her 
wedding garments with the gipsey count. The 
old woman had been pouring a quantity of the 
poison drao into a vial, which she thrust into her 
bosom as the girl came in. 

‘‘Why do you take that?” she faltered out, 
struck with new dread. 

“Tt is for him—the Busne, if he falters in 
doing what I shall ask.” 

** Be it so,” said my mother, sadly, and pointing 
toward the bowl. ‘There will be enough left— 
I will go with him——” 

“You must,” answered the Sibyl, sharply. 
‘Now come.” They left the cave, closing the 
door cautiously. ‘Stay,” exclaimed the old 
woman, going back, ‘‘you will want food and 
drink.” 

She was gone a little time, and returned with 
a bottle of water and some bread. These she 
handed to Aurora and walked on; moving down 
the ravine toward the Alhamra. 

It was wonderful how much strength excite- 
ment had given to that old frame; it scarcely 
seemed to feel the great fatigue of the night. 
With a quick, scrambling walk she led the way 
in silence, only calling back now and then for 
Aurora to move faster, or the day would be upon 
them. 

They entered the enclosure of the Alhamra by 
La Torre del Pico, and kept within the shadows, 
for, though the moon was down, it leaves a trans- 
parent atmosphere behind it in Grenada; and 
once or twice the Sibyl fancied that she heard 
footsteps amid the ruins. 

Near La Torre del Pico stood, at thet time, 
the grand mosque of the Alhamra, the most ex- 
quisite remnant of Moorish art in the world. 
An entrance to this mosque was easy, for sacred 
as it had been, all its rich beauty lay exposed to 
ruin like the rest. 

Papita led the way, holding my mother by the 
hand. A dim light lay amid the delicate pillars 
innumerable as the young trees in a forest, but 
guided by far-off memories, the gipsey threaded 
them confidently as if she had been walking 
through her own cave. She paused before that 
portion of the mosque formerly the seat occu- 
pied by the Moorish Kings in their worship. 
Here, by the gleam of azulejos, richer and far 
more brilliant than any to be found elsewhere in 
Spain, and which even the darkness could not 
subdue, she found the Mih-rab or recess in which 
the Alcoran had been kept. 

It was a deep vaulted recess set thick with 
azulejos, that burned like gems on a bed of guld. 
The tloor was a single slab of agate; and a belt 
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of precious stones had spanned the arch like a 
petrified rainbow. It was broken and partly 
defaced now, but the very fragments were a 
marvel of beauty. ; 

Another might have looked with revegence on 
a spot so enriched, that it might be worthy to 
hold the treasure kept most sacred by a fallen 
nation. But to the old gipsey woman such feei- 
ings and such things were a scoff. 

‘*Hide yourself in there,” she said, thrusting 
Aurora toward the niche. ‘You will be driven 
out by no Moors coming to worship; sit close 
if any one enters the mosque, or if steps turn 
this way, stand up close to one.of the porphyry 
pillars yonder, moving so that it will be placed 
between you and the entrance whichever way he 
may come.” 

“But where do you go?—how long must I 
wait?” said Aurora, placing her foot on the glit- 
tering pavement of the Mih-rad. 

“I go to find him,” was the terse answer. 
‘Wait till he comes, or till J come. You have 
food, be patient, and on your life—let none of 
the tribe find you!” 

Aurora shrunk back into the recesses at this 
command, and stood there motionless as stone 
till daylight glittered upon the azulejos around 
her, and she was shrined, as it were, in a mass 
of living gems. 

At length the terror that had kept her so 
motionless gave way; she changed her position; 
sat down, began counting the exquisite frag- 
ments that jeweled the wall, tracing the delicate 
lines of gold and silver that crept like glittering 
moss around them, with the tip of her fingers. 
At last emboldened by the silence, she stepped 
down from the recess, and wandered restlessly 
around the body of the mosque. 

Notwithstanding the great causes for anxiety 
that beset her, and though she had been in that 
spot before, she wandered through its gorgeous 
mazes with a strange and delicious swell of the 
heart. Love, the great magician, had concealed 
her eyes to the beautiful. Never before had she 
distinguished the grand and varied richness of 
those columns. The deep, many-tinted greens 
engroined in the verd-antique, jasper of that 
rare kind which seems clouded with blood, grew 
beautiful in her eyes. She saw pillars of orien- 
tal alabaster rising among the forest of columns, 
like snow mellowed to golden richness by a meri- 
dian sun; and again with sweeping clouds of the 
deepest ruby tint, stained into a ground of dusky 
yellow. These mingled with columns of glitter- 





ing black, or sheeted from floor to arch with gold, 
contrasted gorgeously with the snow white shafts 
that rose on every hand; some with capitals, 
dashed lightly with gold—others cut, as it were, 
from solid pearl, and all made precious with the 
most perfect sculpture. 

Filled, as I have said, with a new-born sense 
of the beautiful, my mother wandered through 
all this Byzantine gorgeousness, amazed that she 
had never seen it before. With no knowledge of 
architecture, she felt without understanding the 
beautifal proportions of the building, even while 
her eyes were fixed upon its adornments. Rare 
pillars supported arches graceful as the bend of 
a rainbow, and enriched with a beauty hitherto 
unknown even to Modrish art. 

Traceries of snow delicate as a spider’s web, 
but yet of a pearly richness, linked with blos- 
soms of silver, ran through these arches, chaining 
the pillars together with a gleaming network. 
The doors, the royal seat, everything around was 
one blaze of rich mosaic—the pavement of white 
marble, starred with gorgeous tiles, spread away 
beneath her feet. Broken, soiled by neglect, in 
ruins as all this was, perhaps it seemed but the 
more beautiful for that! for to a keen imagina- 
tion these fragments of beauty were suggestive 
of an ideal perfection, which no art ever reached. 
But even the imagination will weary if overtaxed. 
My mother could not long be won from the great 
causes of anxiety that surrounded her. Her heart 
began to ache again, and with a weary step she 
sought the Mth-rab, and seating herself on the 
agate floor, sat pondering over her own miserable 
thoughts till the sun went down. 

With strained eyes and a weary heart, she saw 
the rich light fade away from the pillars till the 
arches were choked up with blackness, and all the 
slender columns seemed like spectres crowding 
toward her hiding-place. She grew feverish with 
anxiety ; her lips were parched; a faintness crept 
through her frame. It was not hunger, but she 
remembered the food her grand-dame had left, 
and felt for it in the darkness. 

She drank of the water, and tasted a mouthful 
of bread; but it was suspense, not exhaustion, 
that had taken away her strength. She could 
not endure to look out from her hiding-place, for 
now that crowd of pillars seemed like men of her 
tribe, all greedy and athirst for her young life. 

Thus she remained, it might be hours or 
minutes, it seemed an eternity to her, and then 
she heard footsteps and a voice. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Tue hot sun boils above the plain, 
No breeze disturbs the yellowing grain, 





Wood, hill and river pant for breath— 
Can Nature be at point of death? c. A. 











ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS, 
* 
IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 





BY MES. MERRIFIELD. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55. 


From the draperies we may pass to the con- 
sideration of colored bonnets, and caps trimmed 
with colored ribbons and flowers. And here the 
question, so frequently discussed, arises, namely, 
whether a colored bonnet, & pink or blue one, for 
instance, communicates by reflection as it is re- 
ported to do, a pink or blue hue to the skin? M. 
Chevreul decides from experiments made with 
colored bonnets on plaster casts, that the influence 
of reflection is very feeble, even where the bonnet 
is placed in the most favorable position, and that 
it is only perceptible on the temples and in a very 
slight degree. 

With regard to caps, or other head-dresses, 
the question of reflection or contrast seems to 
depend on whether the cap is worn so as to sur- 
round and overshadow the face, or whether it is 
worn at the back of the head. In the first case 
the color of the trimming, if in sufficient quantity, 
as in some situations reflected on the face, unless 
prevented by the interposition of a thick border, 
or by the hair. Where, therefore, this effort is 
not desired, the color must not be suffered to 
approach too near the face, and those colors only 
should be disposed in contact with it which will 
not injure its color by reflection. 

In the second case, namely, that in which the 
cap is placed toward the back of the head, the 
effect is produced entirely by contrast, in the 
same manner as in draperies, and no reflection 
takes place. In bonnets which are not trans- 
parent, the effect is also due to the same cause, 
and those colors should be selected, which by 
their contrast improve the color of the skin. The 
effect of color on the inside of a bonnet is modi- 
fied and softened by its circular and hollow form, 
which produces a kind of shadow round the face, 
and by the interposition of the ruche and ribbons 
or flowers. 

The colors of bonnets, and their accordance 
with the complexion, now claim our attention, 
and in making a few remarks on this subject, 
we shall avail ourselves of the experience of M. 
Chevreul, when it coincides with our own views. 

We shall address ourselves first to the fair type. 

A black hat with a white feather, or with white, 
rose-colored, or red flowers, is becoming to fair 
persons. A plain (opaque) white bonnet is really 





only suitable to red and white complexions. It 
is otherwise with bonnets of gauze, crape, and 
tulle, they are becoming to all persons for the 
reason before given, namely, that the transparent 
white produces the effect of grey. White bonnets 
may be trimmed with white or pink, and espe- 
cially with blue flowers. A light blue bonnet is 
above all others becoming to fair persons; it may 
be ornamented with white flowers, and in many 
cases with orange flowers, but never with those 
of a pink or violet color. A green bonnet is be- 
coming to fair complexions, or to those which are 
sufficiently pink in the carnations ;— 





whose red lips and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on; 


it may be trimmed with white, and especially 
with pink flowers. A pink bonnet should not 
be worn in contact with the skin, and if the hair 
does not separate it sufficiently, it may be re- 
moved still further by means of white, or what is 
preferable, of green. A wreath of white flowers 
with green leaves, produces a good effect. A red 
bonnet, more or less intense in color, should be 
adopted, only with a view to diminish a too ruddy 
complexion. Neither yellow nor orange bonnets 
can be recommended, and those of a violet color 
should be especially eschewed by fair persons. 

A black bonnet does not contrast as powerfully 
with the dark-haired type as with the blonde; it 
may, however, produce a good effect by means of 
trimmings of white, red, pink, yellow, or orange 
color. Next to black and white, and orange and 
blue, black and yellow is considered the greatest 
contrast of colors. 

The same remarks that were made with respect 
to white bonnets for fair persons, are equally ap- 
plicable to those worn by brunettes, except that, 
for the latter, it will be preferable to have re- 
course to trimmings of red, pink, orange, or even 
yellow, rather than to those of blue. Pink, red, 
and cerise colored bonnets are becoming to bru- 
nettes, when the hair separates, as far as possible, 
the carnations from the bonnet. White feathers 
may be placed in a red bonnet, and white flowers, 
with plenty of green leaves, are adapted for 
pink bonnets. A yellow bonnet is becoming to 
a brunette, and its accessories may be violet or 
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blue, according as the yellow inclines to orange 
or green, but the hair must always be suffered 
to interpose between the bonnet and the com- 
plexion. The same may be said of orange color, 
more or less lowered. Blue trimmings are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the different shades of orange. 
Green bonnets suit pale complexions; red, pink, 
and white flowers should be preferred to all 
others. Blue bonnets are only favorable to very 
fair and delicate complexions; they should never 
be worn by those of a brown orange. When 
suited to a brunette, they should receive orange 
colored accessories. The effect of a violet colored 
bonnet is always unfavorable, because there is 
no person to whom a yellow complexion is be- 
coming. If, however, not only hair, but yellow 
accessories, be interposed between the bonnet 
and the face, a bonnet of this color may be ren- 
dered becoming. 

Whenever it is found that the color of a bonnet 
does not produce the expected effect, even when 
separated from the carnations by large masses 
of hair, it is advantageous to place, between the 
latter and the b t, such ies as ribbons, 
wreaths, detached flowers, &c., of the comple- 
mentary color to that of the bonnet—the same 
color must also appear on the exterior.: It is 
generally advisable to separate the color from 
the face by the hair, and frequently by a rache 
of tulle also. 

There are two methods of setting off or height- 
ening a complexion, first, by a decided contrast, 
such as a white drapery, or one of a color exactly 
complementary to the complexion, but not of too 
bright a tone; such, for example, is a green 
drapery for a rosy complexion, or a blue drapery 
for a blonde. Secondly, by contrasting a fair 
complexion of an orange hue with a light green 
drapery, a rosy complexion with a light blue, or 
a canary yellow or straw color with certain com- 
plexions inclining to orange. In the last case 
the complementary violet neutralizes the yellow 
of the carnation, which it brightens. 

Now let us suppose an opposite case, namely, 
that the complexion is too highly colored, and 
the object of the painter or dress-maker is to 
lower it. This may be effected either by means 
of a black drapery which lowers the complexion 
by contrast of tone, or by a drapery of the same 
color as the complexion, but much brighter; for 
example, where the carnations are too rosy, the 
drapery may be red; where they are too orange, 
orange colored drapery may be adopted; where 
they incline too much to green, we may intro- 
duce a dark green drapery, a rosy complexion 
may be contrasted with dark blue; or one of a 
very pale orange with a very dark yellow. 

The color of the complexions of the red-skin- 
ned or copper colored tribes of America is too 











decided to be disguised, either by lowering its 
tone or neutralizing it. A contrary course must, 
therefore, be adopted, it must be heightened by 
contrast; for this purpose white or blue draperies 
must be resorted to, and blue must incline toward 
green according as the red or orange prevails in 
the complexion. 

Contrasts of color and tone are still more 
necessary for black or olive complexions; for 
such white draperies or dresses of brilliant colors, 
such as red, orange, or yellow, should be selected. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the fondness of the 
West Indian negroes for red and other brilliant 
colors may be accounted for according to the laws 
of the harmony of contrast; and that what has 
always been considered a proof of the fondness 
of this people for finery, is, in fact, as decided an 
evidence of good taste as when a fair European 
with golden hair and blue eyes appear in azure 
drapery. The partiality of the orientals for bril- 
liant colors, and gold brocades and gauzes, are 
in accordance with the same laws, and are in fact 
the most becoming colors these people could have 
selected. In the articles of clothing and furni- 
ture imported from these countries, the positive 
colors, such as the primitive and secondaries, are 
generally prevalent; browns, greys, drabs, and 
similar broken colors are comparatively rare. 
The reason is now, we trust, evident, the glowing 
deep tinted complexions of the inhabitants of 
these countries require the contrast of powerful 
and decided colors; and the broken tints, to 
which the great European painters resorted with 
a view to enhance the delicate but bright com- 
plexions of their fair countrywomen, would not 
only have been inefficient for this purpose, but 
would have been actually inharmonious. 

The usual dress of the Hindoo servants of the 
Anglo-Indians is white. The adoption of this 
dress was probably suggested by motives of clean- 
liness; but if the becoming only had been studied, 
a better choice could not have been made. We 
have been much struck with the picturesque and 
appropriate costume of an Indian Ayah, which 
consisted of a deep blue dress, while the head 
and upper half of the figure were enveloped in 
white calico, which contrasted forcibly with her 
dark complexion. 

From the consideration of the contrast and 
harmony of different colors with the complexion, 
we now proceed to remark on the combination or 
union of different colors in the dress of one in- 
dividual. It has been observed that the colors 
worn by orientals are generally bright and warm. 
The dresses in the Tunisian department of the 
Great Exhibition were formed of one color, and 
lined and trimmed with another. Lilac, for in- 
stance, was lined with green, green with crimson, 
and vice versa. In many instances the colors 
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‘were assorted according to the laws of contrast, 
but this was not always the case, and from the 
good taste displayed by the orientals as a class, 
it may be reasonably concluded that these im- 
perfectly assorted colors were intended to be 
harmonized by the color of other articles, (the 
turban, or sash, for instance) necessary to com- 
plete the dress. In the dresses of our ladies we 





: find too frequently a variety of colors, without 


any pretensions to harmony of arrangement. Not 
only is the dress or bonnet selected without the 
slightest consideration, whether it is, or is not, 
suitable to the complexion, but a variety of colors 
of the most dissonant and inharmonious kinds 
may frequently be seen in the habiliments of the 
same lady. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Deap! he is dead! the man of loyal mind. 
Sharp lightning flashes wing the solemn news, 
And a great nation, with one mighty heart, 

Like the firm rock which broke when Moses smote, 
Gives back a gush of tears. 


The sorrowing West, 
Veiling her forehead from the setting sun, 
Folds darkness to her bosom like a pall, 
And stretching forth her arms with mournful sobs, 
Asks for her favorite son. 


The genial South 
Flings her bright garlands sadly to the dust, 
And, cypress-crowned, draws near with tender wail, 
Mourning a champion gone. 


The North sits silent in her stony grief, 
Bears down her pallid forehead to the earth, 
And trembles at the might of her own woe. 


Behold the goddess who unites them all! 
Stooping majestic o’er the glorious dead; 
Her starry eyes are full ot gathering dew, 
And, like a mother, guiding still her child, 
She points along the pathway of his fame. 


How grand, how broad that noble path is trod! 
Along the beetling cliffs of human life 
Ic winds—a golden pavement—up to Heaven. 
No stain of blood is there—no gleam of swords; 
No tramp of armies wounds the virgin soil; 
And every imprint of his pilgrim feet, 
Since first he went a stranger to the West, 
Is rich with peaceful flowers. 


She weeps, yet smiles ; pride mingles with her tears. 
Far—far adown the still and misty past 
She sees a slender youth in humble garb— 
His eagle eye looks bravely on the sun, 
Which seeks its couch—a bed of gorgeous clouds— 
Behind the swell of a vast wilderness. 
His feet is o’er the mountains. The bright glow 
Of that rich sunset purples all his way, 
Kindling the wild flowers ’neath his unshod feet, 
Till every blossom seems a dewy star 
Lighting him on to greatness. 





Deep through the mountain pass he disappears, 
Bathed in the twilight, following the sun. 


Once more the golden mist is swept aside; 
The eagle soul has proved its restless wing, 
And where the fount of genius gushes free, 
In the vast wilderness has slaked its thirst. 
His eloquence, resistless as the wind, 
Swept, spirit-like, through the dim forest glades, 
And men came crowding from their cabin homes 
To listen and to love. 


He won their trust as sunshine ripens fruit, 
Subduing it with bright and genial warmth, 
Till each pulsation of his own great heart 
Was answered by a thousand kindred throbs. 


Again! again! beneath these marble domes, 
Where centuries shall hoard their genius up, 
He stands, God-gifted, greatest with the great, 
Clothed in the might of his majestic will, 
Where heart meets heart, and mind enkindles mind, 
Brave in that god-like sense archangels share, 
Choosing the right rather than purple state; 
Truth sprang impulsive from a lofty soul, 
And melted into music on his lips, 


His voice was heard, 
Clear, rich and clarion-toned, sweeping the seas. 
Old haughty nations felt the noble thrill, 
And learned to think how lovely freedom was. 
Years rolled on years, each heaping glories up, 
Till, like a monarch on the people’s love, 
He sat enthroned with more than regal power. 
But age lay heavy on that noble one, 
And, like a patriarch pining for his tent, 
He rendered back the nation’s sacred trust, 
And rose beneath its dome to say farewell. 
Statesmen and warriors crowded to his side— 
And strong old men in mental greatness wrapped, 
Bent reed-like to the pathos of his voice; 
He tottered as he stood, for the great soul 
Within that panting breast, like a chained eagle 
Shook its prison-house; the crowd looked on, 
Thrilled with a tender awe, breathless and hush’d; 
Then women broke the stillness with their sobs; 
And rugged men grew child-like in their grief; 
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Great drops like rain, forced from a tempest cloud, 
Filled even warrior eyes. 

He paused, that magic voice forgot its power, 

Its melody dissolved in unshed tears; 

And with a gentle effort to be heard, 

He whispered brokenly, farewell—farewell! 

The sound was fainter than an angel’s sigh, 

But the whole country, with a listening heart, 
Heard to the centre, and sent blessings back. 
Repose! old eagles sleep not on their crags 

When lightnings flash and thunders shake the sky? 
Nor will the war-horse graze in peaceful rest 
When battle shouts are wrestling through the air: 
Can age quench genius? By her birth-right, no! 
By her bright immortality. No! no! 

In time, yea, death it is a quenchless flame, 

The purest burns close to its native Heaven. 

Our Union flag streamed to a troubled sky, 
Audacious hands were lifted to the stars 

That paled and trembled in their azure bed; 

The nation called, he answered their behest, 

And sprang upon her altar steps to save; 
Snatching the glass from time, he scattered ont 
The last bright sands his fate had garnered there; 
And, gathering up the remnants of his life, 

He spoke—the stars shone out, and in the glow 
Of all their constellated brightness, bent his way 
In solemn faith down to the vale of death; 

Close to the gates of Heaven he calmly sank, 
Folding our love unto him like a robe, 

And thus the angels found him when they came. 
Republics are ungrateful—false the charge; 
Angels that keep serene and holy watch 

Above the sacred dead attest the truth; 

Millions are mourning o’er 4 single man; 

Sad beauty strews his dusky pall with flowers; 
While little children weep amid their play, 

And not an enemy bat drops a tear; 

Did ever sovereign, in his highest state, 
Command a homage half so deep as this? 
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“Republics worship wealth.” 

Let Croesus come and say if all his hoards 
Could wring such tears from a great nation’s heart ; 
We worship genius, for it springs from God! 
And goodness, for it has celestial birth; 
Both, both we yield here with the glorious dead, 
And Heaven grows brighter as it takes the gift. 

What though the nation’s chieftainship ne’er gave 
Glittet and noise to his immortal fame? 
The power which factions neither yield nor take 
Centred immortality upon the man, 
On him—who, with a loyal pride, exclaimed, 
“Better, far better to be right than rule,” 
Most glorious wisdom. 


Go to ancient Rome, 
Whose fallen greatness lives in marble still, 
There, cold and silent in the capitol, 
Behold each Consul with his pompous life 
Shrink to a simple block of chiseled stone; 
The stranger passes by, nor cares to read 
The sculptured name, enough that such men lived 
To cumber history with their marble dust; 
But august heads are treasured in that place, 
That fill the memory with a mental joy; 
With eager glance seeks out great Cicero, 
That grand idea frozen into stone; 
Old Cato breathing sturdy eloquence 
Through the cold art that petrifies his thought! 
Their fame God-gifted swells adown all time, 
And with her ruins Rome enshrineé her sons. 
Funereal guns call back our wandering thoughts, 
We stand within the presence of the dead. 
Virginia, noble mother of the great, 
The glory of his birth-place rests with’thee; 
Kentucky claims his grave. Her hallowed sods 
Shall pillow him in his immortal sleep, 
But his pure spirit; his eternal fame, 
The soul, the mighty genius of the man, 
The nation shares them only with His God. 
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TO A CHILD. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





I cannot look upon thy face 
Without a thought of sorrow, 
Though on the present fortune smiles, 
How changed may be to-morrow. 


What of thine after fate, my child? 
Shall hope and joy be blighted? 
Shall cank’ring care disturb thy rest, 

And love be unrequited? 


My heart beats wildly when I think 
That years may bring no pleasure, 
That thou may’st madly offer up 
On earthly shrines thy treasure. 








I could not with my love and pride 
Wish thee a life unclouded, 

Sinful and vain were such a wish, 
For life’s in mystery shrouded. 


To human ken is ne’er disclosed 
The future’s many changes, 
The heart’s deceitfulness that oft 

Some dearest friend estranges. 


T cannot tell thee all I wish, 
But that my earnest prayer 

Is daily offer’d up to Heav’n, 
That I may meet thee there. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL GHIT-CHAT. 


Tas Garpen ix AvGust.—In this month the 
attention of the gardener is imperatively called to 
the necessity of preparing a stock of plants for the 
following year, by propagating from those whieh 
are nowin bloom. This advice seems a premonition 
of change, and decay, and coming dissolution; we 
know it is so, and most unwilling intrude the thought 
of autumnal frosts and wintry desolations in conneo- 
tion with @ scene now so radiant with beauty. But 
“all that’s bright must fade,” nor are flowers ex- 
empted from the general doom, although some of 
them are called amaranths ; in this state of things we 
are consoled by the conviction that there will be a 
resurrection of these transient objects of our solici- 
tude, as well as of others having a stronger hold on 
our affections, and that the means of their preserva- 
tion and future life are placed within our power. 

A gentle hot-bed with a frame over it will hold 
some thousands of cuttings if placed thickly in small 
pots, in a light sandy soil. Only as much water must 
be given as is necessary to prevent the foliage from 
flagging, as damp is the greatest enemy of cuttings 
before they are well rooted. As many ladies garden 
themselves, it may be well for us to explain a little 
as to what we mean by a gentle hot-bed. We have 
found the mowings of a lawn, mixed with a little 
stable litter, and built up at first about two feet high, 
do admirably well at this time of year. This heap, 
when leveled, should be covered about three inches 
deep with light garden mould, and the frame may 
be at once put on. In two or three days the rank 
steam and heat will have passed away, and the cut- 
ting pots may be safely put in. In regard to s‘tua- 
tion, a fully exposed aspect will be best, provided 
proper care is taken to shade the frame at first in 
bright sunshine. We have calico coverings, made 
with rings at the corners, to be fastened to the frame 
or removed at pleasure; but any substance put on in 
the middle of the day will do, although a permanent 
covering is neater, and is less in danger of being 
blown off by the wind. A general principle may be 
mentioned here as to shading plants, namely, that a 
covering is required in proportion as they are near 
to the glass of the frame, its necessity diminishing 
as they recede from it. Thus, in some very large 
establishments, tens of thousands of cuttings are put 
into frames with no shading at all, precaution being 
taken that they are about eighteen inches from the 
glass, The solar light and heat are diffused by this 
arrangement before the rays fall upon the foliage. 

There are many plants which will strike root in 
the open air when slips or cuttings are properly put 
in. A shady situation must be chosen, not under 
trees, but against a north wall, and the same soil 
used as is directed for the cuttings in frames. 





Fuchsias, Geraniums, Roses, &c., will do well in 
this way where a good many slips are available, 
and the loss of a portion is not an object. We 
should not have ventured to give instruction as to 
the proper mode of making a cutting, had we not 
been asked for aid recently by a lady who has had 
a garden for many years, and yet was ignorant of 
the principle that cuttings only root (as a general 
rule) at a joint, or at the point where the leaf is 
united to the stem. The wood should be firm, and 
yet as young as possible in combination with that 
condition, and the incision should be made with a 
sharp knife close below the joint. If a piece of the 
stem below this is left on, it will often rot and de- 
stroy the cutting, besides preventing the formation 
of roots at the only point whence, as a rule, they 
can proceed. 

When rooted, the cuttings should be potted off, if 
their growth is required; or they may be kept three 
or four in a pot until the spring. It is evident that 
we can only glance at details in papers like these, 
and we are more anxious to exhibit the rationale, 
leaving our readers to apply it themselves, Roses 
may be left out until the spring, provided some 
slight covering is thrown over them in hard frosts, 
and no very tender ones are included among them. 
If they are wanted to pot off, they must have the 
aid of a hot-bed, as they form roots but slowly in 
the open air. Besides these methods of propagation, 
budding may still be performed, and layers put in 
of plants which do not present facilities for cuttings. 
In making a layer, let the rule be remembered which 
was laid down respecting a cutting, that roots will 
only form at a joint. Supposing that it is the branch 
of a rose-tree which it is wanted to remove, the knife 
must pass upward through its centre; and the tongue 
formed must be cut off at a joint; this cut part being 
firmly pegged down in the soil will produce roots, 
when the branch may be safely removed from its 
parent. 

Propagation, then, must go on actively in August, 
if provision is to be made for a renewal next season 
of the interest and loveliness of the present one. So 
far, our task has had a shade of sadness upon it, 
because associated with the withering of the beds 
and parterres now so gay and healthful. But the 
gnoman upon the face of nature has not yet passed 
from the time of warm gales and bright suns, and 
we may return to summer occupations and pleasures, 
more prepared to enjoy them from having wisely 
provided for the future. All the directions of last 
month will be in force in this, as to neatness, and 
arranging the plants as they grow. The Dahlia will 
demand especial care, and will richly repay it, as 
one of our finest autumn flowers. Earwigs must 
be caught, and methods adopted to prevent their 
ascending the stem. The best trap is a small pot 
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with dry moss in it, placed at the top of the stake 
in the night time. The branches of Dahlias should 
be arranged and made secure as they advance, care 
being taken to hide all artificial aid as much as pos- 
sible. Water must be plentifully supplied in dry 
weather. Gather the ired seeds of all plants as 
they ripen (the future again, but we cannot help it;) 
and may August be as productive of pleasure to you 
all as so lovely a month can be, when health and 
contentment, and a taste for natural beauty, are 
joined in one. 





Tue Azrec CarLpReN.—The press of the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia have of late contained 
articles on the history and origin of these two dimi- 
nutive and singular specimens of humanity. They 
are of both sexes, and of different ages. The young 
man is eighteen years of age, and weighs about 
twenty pounds. The girl weighs three pounds less, 
and is about half the age of the boy. 
saw them they were surrounded by a iarge concourse 
of people, who were greatly amused at their peculiar 
agility and vivacity. We had heard a good deal 
about them before we saw them, but without having 
formed anything like a just idea of them. It is im- 
possible for any one to realize the fact that humanity 
can exist in such a diminutive size. Tom Thumb is 
a giant by the side of them. His head measures 
twenty-one and a half inches in circumference. The 
heads of these folks measures twelve and three-quar- 
ter inches each. They have been on exhibition here 
three times a day for more than a month, and their 
levees are yet fully attended. They came, as is well 
known, from Central America, and they remind visi- 
tors of the quaint old idols of that country. They 
are very like and unlike any human beings ever 
before exhibited to the civilized world. They have 
been carefully examined by the whole medical wis- 
dom of the state of Pennsylvania, and found to be 
entirely perfect in their organization. 


Ta1s Magazine tHE Best.—A gentleman, in re- 
mitting two dollars, writes as follows:—“My wife 
thinks she cannot do without ‘Peterson’s Magazine.’ 
She says she would rather have it, than all three of 
the other Philadelphia Magazines; and she ought to 
be a good judge, for I am a subscriber to two of 
them, so that she reads them regularly every month. 
She says give her Peterson’s Magazine, if she does 
not have any more.” We might show scores of such 
letters. 
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On the Study of Words, By R. C. French, 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield. Philada: W. B, Zeiber.— 
The contents of this volume were originally con- 
tained in a series of lectures, delivered before the 
pupils of a public school in England; but the great 
merit of the compositions having led to a request 
that the author would print them, he consented to 
their appearance in the present form. The American 
edition is from the second and improved London 
one; and Mr. Redfield has done himself much credit 
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by the elegant manner in which he has issued it. 
To do justice to the work, in the limited space left 
us this month, would be impossible. We can only 
say, at present, that it is a most thorough discussion 
of the power, history, abuse and derivation of words. 
In some future number we hope to be able to speak 
more at large on the merits of this somewhat curious, 
but very important treatise. 

Bronchitie and Kindred Diseases, in Language 
adapted to Common Readers. By W. N. Hall, M. 
D. 1 wol. New York: Redfield. Philada: W. 
B. Zeiber.—The fact that this work has reached a 
seventh edition is conclusive proof of its merit. The 
author, in writing it, had the advantage of many 
years of observation of the disease, both here and 
in Europe; and he has discussed the subject with 
an ability only equalled by the perspicuity of his 
style. We are told that the most encouraging suc- 


} cess has attended Dr. Hall’s method of treating the 
When we first } 


disease. To clergymen, lawyers, or others liable to 
bronchitis, as well as to females in peril from con- 
sumption, the work is invaluable. It is, in fact, a 
perfect treatise on diseases of the throat and lungs; 
the mode of preventing them; and the best remedies 
to be employed. 


Lilian and Other Poems. By W.M. Praed. Now 
First Collected. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber.—This is a volume which we can re- 
commend enthusiastically to our lady readers. As 
is said in the preface, written by the editor of the 
poems, Praed is without an equal among English 
authors as a writer of vers de societe: in this respect, 
indeed, he rivals some of the best French poets. 
Strange to say, no complete collection of Praed’s 
writings has been made in England. The only two 
extant are the present, and a much inferior one 
eompiled several years ago. The charades of Praed 
are world-renowned, and we are glad to see have 
been added to this volume, which is issued in Red- 
field’s best style. ; 

California Illustrated: Including a Description of 
the Panama and Nicaragua Routes. By a Returned 
Californian. 1 vol. New York: William Holdredge. 
Philada: W. A. Leary & Co.—This is one of the 
best descriptions of life in California which has yet 
appearéd. The volume is a handsome octavo, pro- 
fusely illustrated with lithographs, from drawings 
made on the spot. This combination of spirited em- 
bellishments and graphically written letter-press, not 
only renders Mr. Letts’ work unique of its kind, bat 
gives it a lasting interest which few books of a similar 
character can boast. 

The Old Farm Gate; or, Stories and Poems for 
Children and Youth. By Richard Ooe. With Ilius- 
trations. 1 vol. Philada: Danielle & Smith.—This 
is just the book to place in the hands of children, 
for it is sure to interest, at the same time that it 
instructs them. There is a moral purity about every 
thing that Mr. Coe writes, which renders him pecu- 
liarly fitted for the authorship of juvenile books, 
because parents may safely rely that whatever has 
his name to it will improve, enlighten and elevate 
the young. 
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The Poetical Works of Fits Greene Halleck. New 
Edition. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber.—Every admirer of true poetry will 
welcome this beautiful edition of Halleck’s poems. 
Here are to be found the last touches of one of our 
most careful and finished writers, the Gray, in this 
respect, of American literature. No library, or cen- 
tre-table even, can be considered complete without 
Halleck’s poems, and as the present is; on many 
accounts, altogether the most desirable edition of 
them, we predict for it a large and permanently 
increasing sale. 


Austria in 1848-49. By W. H. Stiles. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
work, having been the American Charge at Vienna 
during the Hungarian revolution, is peculiarly com- 
petent to speak of the men and incidents of that 
striking event. He has executed his task, we be- 
lieve, with impartiality, and the result is a history, 
not merely of temporary, but also of permanent 
value. No person should undertake to discuss the 
Hungarian war without first having studied these 
volumes. The Harpers have issued the work in a 
very handsome style. 


The Two Families. By the author of “ Rose Doug- 
las.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We 
always read the works of this author with pleasure. 
Not only are her descriptions of character excellent, 
but the moral purity of her stories is above all praise. 
In an age like this, when so much harm is done by 
improper fictions, a writer like this should be wel- 
comed to every fire-side, and receive the thanks of 
every parent, “The Two Families” is a tale of deep 
interest. 


The Knights of England, France, and Scotland. 
By H. W.. Herbert. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—In this neat volume we 
have a series of tales, illustrating the life, manners 
and history‘of the Norman Conquerors. Mr. Her- 
bert always writes well, but never better than when 
his theme is the romance of chivalry, and this, there- 
fore, is one of his very best works. We cordially 
commend the book to ovr fair readers. 


Ivar ; or, the Skjute-Boy. By Mise Carlen. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
Swedish novel is considered, in her own country, 
not inferior to Miss Bremer. We have perused the 
present fiction with so much pleasure, that we in- 
cline to join in the opinion. If any of our readers 
want a good novel, to while away a sultry hour, we 
recommend the present one to their notice. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, No, 24.— 
This admirable book approaches its conclusion. No 
person should lose a moment in subscribing for it, 
if he has not done so already, for the price will be 
raised when the work is completed. 


The Gipsey’s Daughter. By Mre. Gray. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson—Always an agreeable 
writer, Mrs. Gray, in the present novel, has sur- 
passed herself. We know no better fiction, for 
summer reading, to recommend. 





Life and Works of Robert Burns. By W. Cham- 
bers, Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothere.—In 
a former number, we spoke of this as the best bio- 
graphy of Burns which had yet appeared; and we 
now pronounce it, unqualifiedly, the best that could 
possibly be written. To the most untiring industry, 
and intimate knowledge of his subject, Chambers 
unites a true and lofty appreciation of Scotland’s 
greatest poet. The work is, therefore, a labor of 
love. No admirer of Burns should be without this 
edition, which is published at a price to place it 
within the reach of all. 
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Fie. 1.—Baxt Dress or Waite TARLETANE, skirt 
trimmed with five flounces—each flounce scalloped 
and edged with a straw braid, with a chain-work of 
straw above the scallops. Corsage low, made in the 
shawl berthe style, and finished like the skirt. Head- 
dress, a wreath of wild flowers. 

Fig. 1.—An Evenine Dress or Buack Toe, 
made with two skirts—the lower one of which is 
trimmed with four flounces, and the upper one being 
plain, reaches to the top of the highest flounce. Cor- 
sage low, made in the shawl berthe style, the opening, 
which reaches to the waist, being filled with falls of 
rich white lace. Head-dress of Honiton lace and 
flowers. 

GeneRAL Remarxs.—Most of the new dresses 
have the skirts woven in patterns a disposition, that 
is large bunches or wreaths of flowers around the 
bottom of the skirt, diminishing in size as they 
rise toward the waist, or plain skirts trimmed with 
flounces, woven expressly for the dress. The flounces 
vary in number from three to seven. In the former 
case they are quite deep, and we think give the 
figure a much more graceful appearance than the 
latter number. The skirt of a flounced dress should 
be much narrower than a plain one. 

THERE is but little change in the way of making 
corsages, except that all now have a slight fulness at 
the waist, confined by « belt or sash. No change 
is observable in the sleeves, except for travelling 
dresses, which are usually made on a wristband in 
the shirt style. White muslin and jaconet bodies 
are much worn with colored skirts. 

A new style of neckhandkerchief has lately ap- 
peared called the fichu Charlotte Corday. This is 
made of clear muslin, crossed over the bosom, and 
tied behind. The dress with which this is worn 
should be low in the neck, with long sleeves, although 
short sleeves are worn as taste or convenience may 
dictate. This handkerchief improves the figure very 
much, giving the bust a full, round appearance, and 
diminishing the apparent size of the waist. 

Scarrs of black or white lace are much worn in 
evening costume. They are generally small, however, 
the ends seldom descending much below the waist. 

For Inpoor Dress, a beautiful addition is the 
slipper of grey taffeta, lined with blue or pink silk, 
and trimmed with a quilling of ribbon of a corres- 
ponding color. 





